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TABLE WATER BISCUITS 


are the nicest of all ‘ water’ biscuits. The public say so and they 
ought to know. A trial tin from your stores will appeal to you 
as it does to thousands of others. 
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Extra Reserve 


Extra Sec. 


The Wine that underwent the bomb- 
bardment of Reims in the “Caves 
Delbeck ”’ from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and 
restaurants and from all wine merchants. 
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ICY-HOT VACUUM FLASKS afford cold 
or hot beverages and food at home or out of 
g doors when preparationisinconvenient. Indis- 
¥ pensable when motoring, travelling or on outings. 
Ideal for keeping water hot for making tea any 
», time, any place 
With ordinary care ICY-HOTS will last a lifetime. 
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BUILT FOR LIFETIME SERVICE 
7 A heavy coiled spring and = protect the glass filler against 
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ment. Take one with you on your next outing. 
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Sold by Chemists, Ironmongers, Drapers and Stores. 
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Is the most powerful specific known to modern science, and destroyer of 
PYORRHCEA when regularly used in its paste form in place of the ordinary 
dentifrice. 


In advanced stages of the disease liquid ORISAL will quickly bring 
about a marked improvement, destroying the germs around the teeth 
already infected and preventing the remaining teeth becoming involved 


DO NOT SUBMIT TO TOOTH EXTRACTION, THE USUAL 
DRASTIC CURE, 
USE ORISAL 
LIQUID ORISAL, 3/- and 5/-; DENTAL PASTE, 26; POWDER, 2:. 


A really Hygienically Constructed Tcothbrush that is both 
a massaging and cleansing brush, Price 2/6. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, or direct (post paid) from— 
ORISAL LTD., 77, George Street, Portman Square, London, W.1 





In view of recent cases of country 
houses being destroyed by fire, 
see that your valuables are given 
the maximum protection afforded 
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if unsuitable. 
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MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in Country LIFE 
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A REMARKABLE BILL 
OF HEALTH 


N a spirit of detraction it has frequently been said that 

the British are a C 3 nation. ‘The assertion, at its best, 

was not based on the facts of the case, nor were the 

proper comparisons instituted between the health of 
this country to-day and its health a hundred years ago— 
or two hundred years, if that date is preferred. There was 
a time when Englishmen were addicted to boastfulness, 
but when that became recognised as a bad sign they swung 
to the other extreme and became too distrustful of their 
own merits. The habit of the modern Englishman is to 
extol his rivals and minimise his own claims to attention. 
Facts, however, speak for themselves, and the latest health 
report issued from the Local Government Board shows 
that things are better than they were represented to be ; 
in fact, explain it how we may, the nation never seems to 
have been more healthy than it is at the present moment. 
The number of births is the highest ever recorded and the 
birth rate is the highest in the last ten years. The low 
number of deaths constitutes a record, and the death rate 
has fallen below what it was in 1862, when the population 
was not a third of what it is to-day. Infant mortality 
scems at last to be in the way of getting reduced to its 
lowest dimensions ; at any rate, last year was the lowest 
on record. ‘These are very astonishing facts to be brought 
to light just after the first effects of the Great War begin to 
be visible. One of them, indeed, is extremely plain. 
It is found in the great preponderance of male children 
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over female. Some writers talk as though that were a 
dispensation of Providence that the boy babies are sent to 
replace the boy soldiers. Of course, nothing could be 
sillier. When a preponderance of males is produced that is 
usually regarded as a sign of decadence, except in wartime, 
when it only records the general lowering of vitality. In 
this case it has no bearing upon the general health. 

There will, of course, be much speculation as to the 
causes of this beneficent progress. Health, like its opposite, 
disease, is not always easy to trace to its main source. But 
we cannot be far from the truth when we surmise that war 
conditions have, to some extent, improved the race. ‘Take 
the important question of nourishment as an example. 
Famine itself is a gaunt and terrible scourge. It leaves 
no good behind it. But, happily for this country, there 
never was any question of famine during the war. ‘There 
was always enough food for every inhabitant of the country, 
only there was a scarcity of rich and luxurious foods. 
Practically speaking, everybody had to forego the con- 
sumption of many fatty substances which they had pre- 
viously eaten to a considerable extent. Bacon and butter 
were the most important, and in the case of bacon the 
quality was so degenerated that it caused many people 
to leave out altogether this familiar adjunct to the breakfast 
table. Butter did not lose quality to such an extent, but 
became dear and difficult to obtain, so that the use of it 
in large quantities had to be discontinued. The household 
loaf became coarser because of the necessity of diluting 
the pure flour with wholemeal or even the offal of the mill. 
Meat became far more expensive, and the patriotic cither 
used only small quantities or gave it up altogether. On 
the other hand, the vegetable garden was cultivated more 
than ever before in the history of the country, and wherever 
possible its products were substituted for butcher’s meat 
which we all had been accustomed to eat. It cannot be 
overlooked that restrictions on drinking may have had 
something to do with health. For a long time it was 
impossible to get any spiritous liquor that was not diluted 
to 30 per cent. below proof, and even that could not be 
had ad libitum at any but an exhorbitant price. Thus a 
simpler method of living was introduced both as regards 
eating and drinking; and, no doubt, this, after the years 
which have enabled it to obtain its full effect, is reflected in 
the health statistics. 

It should not be forgotten that during the course of 
the war and after it many important lessons were learned 
in regard to the healthful conduct of life generally. We 
do not refer so much to the discoveries that were mace 
by those engaged in the art of healing, but to the education 
of masses of people in regard to the benefit derived from 
such practices as living in the open air—either sleeping in 
it or having windows open, or other means adopted for 
securing free ventilation. It was found out that a certain 
amount of physical work also had a good effect on health, 
and there were few who did not work with their hands at 
something during the war. In fact, people lived a simpler 
and far more wholesome life during those years of trial, 
and there can be no doubt about the improvement in 
health being largely due to the individual. ‘The lessening 
of infant mortality is evidence of a growing intelligence in 
the mother and the doctor. The figures are likely for a 
long time to come to be quoted as evidence that health is 
better attained by cultivating intelligence in application 
to the simple and healthful conduct of life by the individua! 
than by trusting to official interference. That may 
strengthen the case for Dr. Addison’s Bill, but will confirm 
many in the better habits they adopted during the stress 


of war. 





Our Frontispiece 
UR portrait this week is of Lady Berwick. She is the 
daughter of Mr. William Hulton of Venice, and married 
Lord Berwick in 1919. Lord Berwick is the owner of 
Attingham, the subject of this week’s ‘‘ Country Home” 
article. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be seni as soon as possible to CouNTRY Lire, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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T is not surprising to hear that at several of the little 

towns outside London whence issue and return many 

who work in London there have been meetings for the 

purpose of forming an association of season ticket holders. 

The principal reason for this movement is to be found in 
the rumour, probably well founded, that railway fares 
are to be again raised. We suppose that those who manage 
the railways would listen only to those who are considered 
experts on a matter of this kind, but the railway returns 
certainly do not show that increased fares mean increased 
revenue. On the contrary, as far as the evidence goes 
at present, they mean diminished revenue, because they 
are obliging every one who can do so to economise in railway 
travel. Now, it is very plain that to carry a small number 
of passengers at a high rate is less remunerative than to 
carry a large number at a low rate. In their goods traffic 
railway managers have found this principle act uniformly. 
The difference between the cost of dragging a full truck 
or a full passenger train and that of dragging a half-filled 
truck or a half-filled passenger train is trifling, but the loss 
of revenue is enormous. ‘The crowded carriage and the 
full truck are always best for the railway company. As 
soon as either begins to be only half filled then the total 
revenue diminishes. At present officials who run the railway, 
like the officials who run the Post-Office and the telephones, 
seem to think that when there is a gap between income and 
expenditure the only way to close it is by raising prices. 
It is a way, nevertheless, which was long ago discarded by 
those who conduct a business independently and for their 
own benefit. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN, whose death is announced 

from Russia, was for many years before the war a 
familiar figure in England and his name appeared frequently 
as the signature to articles in periodical publications. He 
was a Socialist of the philosophical school and used to 
dream dreams of village communities self-governed and 
with no Kaiser or Czar to rule over them. But he was 
old-fashioned enough to be deeply shocked with that 
greatest stain on Bolshevik Russia, the murder of the Czar 
Nicholas and his family—a deed of bloodshed that will 
figure for all time with those that marked the French 
Revolution. After the deposition of the reigning family 
he returned to Russia, but did not fall in at all kindly with 
the still greater tyranny that had been established by Lenin 
and Trotsky. He discovered, as Milton did, that “‘ new 
presbyter”? means “ old priest writ large.” For the last 
two years he and his old wife lived in a four-roomed cottage 
at Dmitroff and worked in the garden. ‘They thus did not 
feel the extreme privations of the famine-stricken country, 
but food was scarce with them beyond what they could 
produce from their ground. His consolation was found in 
books, but during the winter-time even that was taken 
from him because of the difficulty in procuring light. 
Electricity was supplied later, but his health had been 
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severely weakened and his death was not unexpected. 
He is entitled to the praise of having been a great thinker, 
and as an intellectual Socialist he is not to be confounded 
with the ignorant extremists who in every country of the 
world are pushing their way to revolution. 


OME figures have recently been made public of the 
amazing participation in horse racing on the part of 
the French. We know that the vastly increased attendances 
on racecourses in 1920 were not singular only to England. 
It was also most impressively marked in France, as those 
who were present at Longchamps on the day that the 
English horse Comrade won the Grand Prix de Paris will 
readily agree. Further evidence is provided by the far 
greater volume of betting. Not only was this to be noted 
in the aggregate of money paid in at the Pari-mutuel 
booths, but in the great leap upwards in individual invest- 
ments. It is now stated that no less than 203,787,732¢rs. 
passed through the Pari-mutuel in France last year, of 
which approximately 10 per cent. was deducted before 
winners were paid out. Four per cent. of the total deduc- 
tion is awarded by the supervising State to the racing 
societies in order that they may give such substantial stakes 
for first, second and third as must serve to encourage 
breeders and owners to produce and race the best horses, 
and both directly and indirectly supply the nation’s wants 
in light horses for army purposes. Also, of course, the 
money is necessary for the maintenance of a high standard 
of organisation and moral discipline on the racecourses. 


BORN IN 
My father and my mother wove 
An earthly coat 
For me, 
When the sweet note 
In February’s throat 
Trilled from each tree, 
When through the breeze 


OCTOBER. 


Fell flakes of snow, 

And far below, 

Upon their knees 

Beside a stream half thawed 

Did snowdrops blow. 

My soul came shyly and adventuring, 

What time my father and my mother wove 
That coat for me, 

In February. 

And so explains my love 

For thee 

Brown 


February ! ANNE F. 


HE balance of the deduction goes to the poor, charity 
organisations working for the devastated regions, 
the development of water works, agricultural instruction 
and general horse breeding societies. ‘The system has no 
existence in this country, as the State does not recognise 
betting. Very few appear to realise that in addition to 
eliminating many objectionable features from the English 
racecourse it would be the means of providing funds for 
hospitals and kindred institutions greatly in need of them. 
Here the law tolerates betting under certain conditions 
which permit of bookmakers making the racecourse 
hideous even to those who must accept them as a necessary 
evil. Starting price agents with luxurious offices and large 
staffs flourish in all the cities and big towns. A method 
of raising money for State purposes of an eminently worthy 
character continues to go ignored. No Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has yet had the courage, in the interests of the 
community and of horse racing and horse breeding, to 
advocate the introduction of the Pari-mutuel. Yet the 
turnover in betting here must be immensely greater than 
in any other country in the world. When will the possi- 
bilities of the Pari-mutuel, and the betting it will control, 
be realised by the Government ? 


SIR JAMES DEWAR, in his lecture on ‘‘ Cloudland 

Studies,” delivered at the Royal Institution last week, 
made a very simple and useful analysis of the constituents 
of the atmosphere. He began with the gases, which 
comprise a long series from hydrogen and helium, and 
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include marsh gas, water vapour, neon, nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbonic acid, ozone and others, to the heavy radium 
emanation. Added is a cloud of dust, fed from volcanic 
eruptions and other terrestrial sources and from meteors 
entering the earth’s atmosphere. It would seem that fine 
volcanic dust, carried high into the air, may be retained 
for a long time and then descend in a different part of the 
world. ‘That is the explanation of the red rains which 
terrified our superstitious progenitors. How the contents 
of the atmosphere are distributed at high altitudes has 
been a subject of investigation. Sir James gave the most 
interesting description of the manner in which the samples 
of air at high altitudes can be obtained by sending up a 
rocket that could be buoyed at a very great altitude for 
a few minutes. If rockets could be sent up simultaneously 
from a number of stations to a height of ten kilometres 
observations would be obtained of great value for meteor- 
ology and aerial navigation. 


HE nomination of Sir Edwin Lutyens for the Royal 
Gold Medal, awarded annually for “‘ the promotion 
of Architecture,” is the culminating honour which he can 
receive at the hands of his fellow artists. Certainly no 
one so well deserves the honour among architects to-day 
as Sir Edwin, who occupies, too, the unique position of 
being an architect whose works are almost as well known 
to the general public as to the men in his own profession. 
If there is one quality of his work more outstanding than 
any other it is its versatility and freshness, combined with 
a scholarly appreciation of the fine architecture of the past 
It has been said of him that he is the greatest architect 
we have produced since the time of Wren, and, recalling 
the list of his achievements, we can but be astonished 
that so much should have been done within so short a 
period. Some men achieve honour after they are dead, 
others at the end of a long life, but this honour comes to 
Sir Edwin when he is but fifty-two years of age, and in 
the maturity of his power. 


: ROM a literary point of view the most interesting of 

the Coventry Patmore letters recently acquired by 
Mr. Everard Meynell are those written by Carlyle. Nothing 
could be happier or more penetrating than a characterisation 
written in 1855 when he wrote to thank Patmore for his 
““most cheery, sunshiny, pleasant volume (pure, fresh, 
quaintly comfortable, like a cathedral close, with its old 
red-brick buildings and trim lawns). Did Carlyle know 
that he was describing the cathedral close at Salisbury 
so familiar to the poet? If he did not, this would be a 
wonderful piece of divination. It is very curious that 
‘Tennyson, Browning and the other great contemporaries 
of Patmore were enthusiastic about the merits of the 
“Angel in the House” which is his chief claim to the 
remembrance of posterity. Swinburne alone, in one of 
the wickedest of his parodies, made fun of the popular 
idol. ‘lo-day Coventry Patmore is interesting chiefly as 
representing an aspect of the Victorian era in which he 
lived. His claim to a high place in poetic literature could 
scarcely be advanced seriously to-day. 

LL who use the road, whether on their own legs or on 

wheels, have reason to be grateful to Sir Howard 
Grubb of St. Albans for his latest invention. ‘There is 
scarcely anything moving which bewilders the traveller 
by road more than the intense glare of headlights. Some 
time ago Sir Howard invented a lamp which the R.A.C. 
reported upon favourably, and recently he has been engaged 
in experiments which have improved it beyond measure. 
The lamp he has invented is sufficiently luminous and wide 
of beam to ensure safety, yet it is free of the obnoxious 
glare with which we are only too familiar. ‘The ordinary 
electric bulb used for headlights serves for it, and its use 
involves no addition to the capacity of existing lighting 
sets. The invention, therefore, must add greatly to the 
comfort of the highway. It ‘constitutes a new, but one 
would scarcely say the greatest, claim of the inventor 
upon the gratitude of the public. He is best known as 


the maker of large telescopes, having been responsible 
for the erection of some of the largest known. 


The Navy 
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connects his name most with the submarine periscope, 
for the existence of which he is responsible, and with his 
work upon gun sights. This is indeed a noble record 
for a man of science. 


“THE death of William Gunn at the age of sixty-two 

brings back many memories of England and Australia, 
Gentlemen and Players, and more particularly of the most 
glorious days of Nottinghamshire cricket. There were 
other great names in the Notts eleven in those days: 
Scotton, Barnes, Attewell and Sherwin will not easily be 
forgotten, but the names that the cricketing man in the 
street will first remember are those of Shrewsbury and 
Gunn. The two names always spring to the mind together, 
and no pair of batsmen have ever done more to break the 
hearts of unfortunate bowlers who tried quite vainly to 
get them out. No cricketer can want higher praise than 
that of “ W. G.,”’ who wrote thus of Gunn’s most famous 
innings: “ His score of 228 for the Players against the 
Australians at Lord’s (in 1890) will be remembered as one 
of the finest bits of batting that has ever been witnessed 
against first-class bowling. ‘There was not ‘a shadow of a 
chance in it, and the last 28 runs were made in the same 
careful and scientific manner as the first hundred. Altogether 
he batted nine and a half hours.” 


HE Rugby Union has just celebrated its jubilee, since it 
was founded at a meeting held in London on 
January 26th, 1871. Blackheath was founded in 1858 
and Richmond in 1860, and these two famous clubs played 
a large part in forming the Union eleven years later. ‘The 
newly constituted body drew up a code of rules which 
banned the hacking and tripping of the game in Tom 
Brown’s schooldays. The style of playing the game has 
altered enormously in fifty years, but the rules and the 
essential method of play have changed remarkably little 
considering the great development and popularity of 
football. The Rugby game was never so _ prosperous 
as it is at this moment, and a fortnight ago, before the match 
between England and Wales, ‘“‘ Are you going to ‘T'wicken- 
ham ?”’ seemed the natural sequel to “‘ Good-morning.”’ 
THE CORMORANT. 
The Cormorant is a Pirate, to judge him by his looks, 
The image of the Pirate Chief you read about in books ; 
He’s swarthy of complexion, and he wears his back hair long, 
His beak, which is his cutlass, is very sharp and strong, 
He has a fierce expression, an elastic kind of throat. 
The greediest of fishermen who ever went afloat ; 
He can dive down like a submarine, and swim just like a seal, 
He’s the terror of the codling, the herring, and the eel, 
The whiting, and the pollack, and the pilchard, and the sprat, 
And he never frisks or gambols, for he’s much too glum for that, 
He doesn’t chum with guillemots, or gulls that fly in flocks, 
And he doesn’t mix with puffins, for he has his private rocks. 
So you'd hardly call the Cormorant a friendly sort of soul, 
But friendliness, of course you know, is not a Pirate’s role. 
BAG: 


T is to be hoped that someone will publish in pamphlet 
form the excellent address which Sir Douglas Newton 
gave to the Farmers’ Club on the report of the depart- 
mental committee on agricultural machinery. It might 
be thought that some of the facts he adduced are depressing, 
but we do not think so. Take, for example, the £840,000 
lost on the motor tractor ploughs scheme. ‘That was 
financial failure, but it has left behind it permanent good 
effects in the education of the British farmer in the use of 
agricultural machinery, particularly of the tractor plough. 
In spite of energetic propaganda carried on in its favour, 
the farmer was shy of taking to mechanical ploughing. 
He had done the work with horses all his life, and tradition 
did not point to any alternative except the use of oxen. 
So he was very slow to adopt the new machine. That is 
changed now and there is every reason to believe that great 
support will be given to the suggestion made by Sir Douglas 
Newton that a central advisory committee of the Ministry 
of Agriculture should be established to conduct tests of 
agricultural machinery. 
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NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTIES 
SANCTUARIES 


Miss FE. L. Turner. ALMOST A SANCTUARY. 


R. CHALMERS MITCHELL has hit upon a sound 
idea when he proposes that all properties acquired 
by the National Trust should be treated as sanctuaries 
for animals. The pressure of population is con- 
tinually dispossessing birds and animals of their 

old haunts. The modern farmer does not like the great loose, 
straggling hedges which used to be a resort of what he called 
“all kinds of vermin.” The idea of to-day is to cultivate the 
ground right up to the fences and to keep the fences clean. 
Still, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s argument should not be applied 
too rigorously. After all, the farmer’s chief function is that 
of growing food, and where food for human beings is being 
produced there a thousand furred and feathered little creatures 
will be able to pick up a livelihood. Lord Grey of Fallodon 
was able to show how, in a special way, those National Trust 
properties might become valuable. The main point of a very 
delightful speech was that birds know when they are safe. The 
sign they go by is the report of a gun. Where there is shooting 
there is for them danger. Where there is no shooting there is 
security. Lord Grey, whose fund of knowledge and observation 
about animals is inexhaustible, supplies many striking examples 
of this. In a little pond to which seafowl often come birds 
soon grow confident. A shoveller duck came in March in full 
plumage and found it a safe place, so that the owner of the 
garden could walk within half a dozen yards of the duck and 
observe it in every way without the bird showing any alarm. 
One day the owner of the garden noticed the bird was absent 
from the pond and found it on another small piece of water 
about a mile away. He walked straight towards it and found 
he could not get within ninety yards of it. The bird rose in 
the air, flew away, and when he went home he found it there, 
perfectly tame. If that could be done in a garden, the National 
Trust could do it in many places in the country. It is a very 
curious illustration of the intelligence of birds. Everybody 
will agree with Lord Grey’s saying that nothing is more 
attractive than to have wild things which are tame. It seems 
rather a condemnation of zoological and other places where 
animals are kept in confinement, but it is delightfully true of 
our English homes and gardens. There is scarcely any wild 
thing which cannot be induced to place the utmost confidence 
in a human being as soon as it is convinced that he meditates 
no injury to it. A very familiar example might be taken 
from the wood pigeons in Hyde Park, the Temple Gardens and 
other suitable places in London. They are almost absurdly 
at home in the soot and grime of London. You can tell a 
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London pigeon when you meet him miles away from London 
by the effects of the London smoke onshis plumage. He looks 
much more sombre than the cushat that has never been away 
from the green fields and the trees. What we meant to say, 
however, was chiefly that this bird, which is so confident 
and familiar that it will feed off your boot in a London 
park, regains all its cunning and wildness when it reaches 
the fields. 

There is another small point mentioned by Lord Grey 
on which one would like to make a little comment. He said 
‘people can see for themselves that wild things, when young, 
until warned by their parents, have in many cases no fear of man.” 
The exception may prove the rule, but the present writer once 
took the eggs from the burrow in which a sheld-duck had made 
her nest and had them brought out by a bantam hen. As they 
emerged from the shell they turned, one after another, as wild 
as though the friendly watcher who saw them was a deadly 
enemy. ‘They ran for their lives and were lost. In this case 
there could be no warning by parents. But, generally speaking, 
Lord Grey is, no doubt, right. Anything that can be obtained 
in a very young and helpless condition can be turned into a 
pet if it is possible to feed it; so that we seem to have landed 
in a contradiction. The behaviour of the little sheld-ducks 
seems to be a departure from what we have said, and yet those 
who have studied birds closely know that both cases are correct. 
Animals do not always follow the same rules, and the behaviour 
of species varies very much. Why should a redbreast be so 
bold and confident and a song thrush by comparison so 
shy? Nature has given them differences in character. 
A very interesting and pleasant story was that which he 
told about the waterhens of Fallodon. The waterhen is, of 
course, a very easily tamed bird in hard weather. It will 
emerge from its hiding-place by the river bank and come up 
to be fed with the domestic poultry. Lord Grey, after explaining 
that the waterhen actually puts food into the beaks of the young 
instead of allowing them to take it from the ground like the 
ducks, went on to relate how he got into the habit of throwing 
food to the old birds which fed the young birds in the water 
or on the land, in his presence. We must give the rest in the 
actual words in which his speech is reported: ‘‘ In June, or 
early in July, he saw a thing he (Lord Grey) had never seen 
before. The three chicks had grown up, and there was a second 
brood reared by the same parents. These chicks were quite 
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small. When he gave food to the old birds, they would 
put it into the beaks of the old-young birds, which, in turn, 
put it into the beaks of the little ones. On one occasion an 
old bird put a bit of food into the beak of a young one, when 
an old-young bird came up and took the food out of its beak 
for the purpose of putting it back again.” 

It is perfectly evident that everybody who has had the 
privilege of hearing Lord Grey discourse, either in public or 
in private, on the observations he has made of wild life will 
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support the proposal that every piece of land handed over to 
the National Trust should be made a sanctuary where no gun 
is fired and no killing is permitted. Each place in that way 
would become as good as a private property where anyone would 
have the same opportunities as an owner of land to study birds 
in their natural haunts and in their natural surroundings. The 
tameness of birds in London is itself a guarantee that the wild 
things would become man’s familiars if they could only be 
assured of their own safety. 


AN ART LOVER’S LIBRARY 


HE importance of London as an art centre increases steadily 
as the years go by. The addition of Hertford House to the 
other great National Collections reinforced them at their 
weakest point. and since that time the means of making these 
collections more generally useful have been immensely 
improved. The contents of our museums and galleries are 
at last becoming really public property through the medium of admirable 
photographs and picture postcards; they are explained in excellent 
guide books, and by guide lecturers whose discourses have already 
become an attractive and popular institution. These last we owe to the 
indefatigable energy of Lord Sudeley ; and it is only fair to that much- 
abused body, the Treasury, to say that applications for grants towards 
the cost of all such ‘‘ educational’ innovations have been met with 
sympathy and as much support as our present financial crisis warrants. 
But so far as propaganda by means of reproductions of pictures 
is concerned, no small share of credit must be accorded to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Robert Witt, both in his public capacity as a Trustee of 
the National Gallery, and privately as the founder of a collection of his 
own, of a kind which sets a remarkable example for workers in other 
fields. The handsome catalogue which Mr. and Mrs. Witt have just 
printed affords an excellent opportunity of surveying the nature and 
work of this unique institution. 
‘The owners modestly term their creation a Library of Reproductions 
of Pictures and Drawings. The Library at 32, Portman Square, contains 
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some 150,000 photographic reproductions, representing more than 
8,000 artists and draughtsmen, grouped under the artists’ names, 
accom panied by such brief critical notes as are available. A secondary 
classification by subjects facilitates rapid research—no small benefit 
in the case of prolific workers like Rubens, whose immense output thus 
comes to occupy some fifty-three sections in the Library. The 
immense value of such a reference collection to all who are interested 
in the study of art stands in no need of explanation. Not the least 
remarkable feature of the library is that it is open for consultation to 
any serious student who makes application at 32, Portman Square, and, 
indeed, is specially designed to that end. The beautiful drawing by 
Mr. Muirhead Bone, which forms the frontispiece to Mr. Witt’s Cata- 
logue, will serve to show in what pleasant and scholarly surroundings 
the student is invited to work. Art lovers, by the way, who have 
collections of photographs of pictures which they do not particularly 
want might greatly assist the good work by sending their photographs 
to 32, Portman Square for inclusion in this central library. Any prints 
not required would, of course, be returned. 

Without photographs the worlds of art and science would be as 
helpless as commerce would be without steam and electricity. The 
photograph has its limitations, but within those limitations it tells us 
something exactly, so exactly that we all accept its evidence on most 
points as proof positive. Also it presents that evidence to us in a handy 
and portable shape, so that, by the aid of a collection of photographs, 
the most precise comparisons can be made between similar things, 
and the most valuable general deductions be made from the contrast 
of things dissimilar. Its effects upon the world of art have been already 
enormous. The creative artist, by means of a collection of photographs, 
can get both a clearer general picture of the art of the world in the last 
four or five centuries and an infinitely more accurate impression of the 
refinements of drawing and design which mark the work of the 
principal masters than could be gained by a long tour in Europe. 
And in the case of things somewhat inaccessible, such as the master- 
pieces of Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, photography 
has shown us every detail of these incomparable paintings, and so given 
us a pleasure and a knowledge denied to all preceding ages. Again, 
the immense advance which the last twenty-five years has witnessed 
in the critical study of painting would have been impossible but for the 
camera. With the aid of such a collection as that at Portman Square 
(most of us have to work in far less ideal conditions_!) nine-tenths_of 
the critical problems of authorship and authenticity can be demon- 
strably solved. We can lay out on a table side by side the whole of 
the available critical material, comparing the work of the master with 
his pupils, and his imitators, as found in every gallery from Naples to 
Stockholm, or from Madrid to vanished Petrograd. Comparatively few, 
of course, will wish to carry this exact comparative criticism beyond 
the immediate purpose of identifying the authorship of some picture 
in which they are interested. But I think a time will come when the 
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far larger public of practising art students will resort to such collections 
as this, not only for direct hints and suggestions as to their own 
work, but also to attain, by a wider acquaintance with the great 
masters than even our own National Gallery can supply, that large 
knowledge of what is good and great which shows the way to further 
greatness. 

The energy of the makers of the collection during the last twenty 
years, we can all understand, but I think a special word of praise is due 
to their courage. Sucha collection can only be formed and completed 
by the ruthless systematic disintegration of all catalogues, art magazines 
and art books, which contain reproductions of pictures. It is difficult 
for most of us to get over the idea that a book is a sacred thing, and that 
to cut it up, even with the best intentions, is an act of vandalism—of 
sheer brutality. The self-sacrificing devotion which could in the cause 
of this Library have committed this painful outrage year after year, 
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as a piece of deliberate policy, is not the least of its founders’ claims 
to our admiration. But the whole world is not interested in painters and 
painting, and now that the way has been shown, we must hope that the 
good example of Mr. and Mrs. Witt will be followed in countless other 
directions. A similar Library of Architecture, for instance, would be a 
splendid thing—a Library of Gardening would be delightful—while 
the applications of the principle to the sciences are innumerable. People 
have sometimes dreamed of a museum of photography, where all 
collections of this kind could be housed under one management and one 
roof. I think that Mr. Witt’s way is the better way. Special studies 
of this kind need a sympathetic atmosphere, and in the arid corridors 
of a big central collection the engineer and the man of science might 
possibly be happy, but the art student certainly would not. He will do 
best in such an environment as that which Mr. Witt has created at 32, 
Portman Square. C. J. HOLMgs. 





HISTORIC ENGLISH TAPESTRIES 


By W. 


NGLISH tapestry, especially that of the late seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries, overlooked or credited to 

foreign manufactories for a long period, has of late 

years begun to receive the appreciation it deserves, and 

many beautiful specimens have recently been identified 
as products of our workshops at Mortlake, Soho or elsewhere. 
Of great interest to the amateur of tapestry, the connoisseur 
and the student of decorative art is the important collection of 
tapestries which Messrs. Christie are to dispose of on 
February roth. Among these is a set of four representing 
‘“The Elements,” after designs by Charles Le Brun, artist- 
director of the Gobelins at its foundation. The cartoons are in his 
‘““Grand” style and were woven early in the history of the 
manufactory, being afterwards reproduced at Beauvais and 
Aubusson. A set of ‘“ The Elements” is mentioned in the 
Royal Wardrobe Accounts, 1678 and 1731, as being in our 
Royal Collection, which may explain the great popularity of 
tapestries of the subject among our English nobility. Sets 
exist at Boughton, Burghley and Osterley, while specimens 
bearing the devices of English gentlemen are known. They 
were all woven by John Vanderbank, master tapissier of the 
Great Wardrobe, Great Queen Street, Soho, who may have 
prepared his cartoons from the tapestries in the Royal Collection. 
The set under review is complete, but the tapestry representing 
“Fire ” has been made to fit the room and is of less width than 
the others. Their history is also complete. ‘They were ordered 
from Vanderbank by Sir William Heathcote to furnish his new 
house—Hursley Lodge, Hants. A member of a Chesterfield 
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family of Merchant Adventurers, those pioneers to whom we 
owe England’s naval supremacy and her commercial greatness, 
Sir William purchased the eng estates from the daughters 
of Richard Cromwell in 17 : but, finding the lodge in bad 
condition, built a new i using the materials of the old, 
by which he estimates he saved £3,000. The new building, 
begun in 1721 and finished in 1724, cost him {11,000, while 
extras—brewhouse, garden, bringing water, enclosing park, 
and new farmhouses cost £4,000 more. From the beginning 
he was considering the furnishing. In 1720 he paid {£37 12s. for 
twelve worked chairs, and the tapestries of “ ‘The Elements ’ 
were in his mind. In his ‘‘ Expenses Book ”’ are the entries : 
1723 Dec. 20. Sarah Vanderbank, on Acc. of TapY 
1724/5. Feb. 13. Sarah Vanderbank, on Acc. of 'Tapy 
1725 May 15. S. Vanderbank, on Acc. of 'Tapisty 
Sarah Vandetbank was probably the wife of John Vander- 
bank and may have managed his business affairs. We must 
remember that he is described by a contemporary as Belgian ; 
and as he first appears in charge of the tapestry makers in the 
Great Wardrobe in 168g it is permissible to assume that he 
came over with King William and may not have been able to 
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conduct business in English. He continued in the Great 
Wardrobe, where he employed fourteen men, until about 
Christmas, 1727, when Moses Vanderbank appears in_ his 
place. 


are different 
Gobelins, especially in the 
which were originally filled with 


The English tapestries of ‘* The Elements ” 
in detail from those made at the 
medallions in the borders, 


‘“THE ELEMENTS— AIR.” 


The property of Lieutenant-Colonel Noel Baxendale. 
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‘QUAY SCENE WITH FISHERFOLK.” 


The property of Lieutenant-Colonel Noel Baxendale. 


symbols and laudatory inscriptions in honour of Louis XIV. 
In the Soho tapestries these are replaced by beautiful landscapes, 
while the decoration of each frame retains its symbolism of 
the subject—‘* Water”’ has sea shells, “ Earth” fruit and 
agricultural implements. In the set at Messrs. Christie’s 
“Earth ” is symbolised by figures of Ceres and Cybele in a 
chariot drawn by lions placed in a beautiful landscape with a 
camel on the left and fruit with foliage in the foreground. 
“Air” is represented by Iris with peacocks, “‘ Water” by 
Neptune and Amphitrite in a chariot drawn by seahorses, 
and “ Fire” by Venus beside the forge of Vulcan. The colours 
are well preserved, the heads and flesh splendidly drawn and 
modelled, while the drapery is excellently woven. The panels 
are all roft. 2ins. high, approximately, by 13}ft., approximately, 
except “ Fire,” which is 6ft. gins. wide. The tapestries were 
still at Hursley Lodge in 1899, when the Heathcote estate 
was sold to Mr. Joseph Baxendale, and are the property of his 
son, Lieutenant-Colonel Noel Baxendale. 

Of Soho craftsmanship are four fine panels each represent- 
ing a female figure—Diana, Flora, Euterpe or Juno—on an 


8ft. roins. by 15ft. gins. 


architectural base, with a canopy appropriate to the figure. ' The 
brown background is decorated with grotesques, amorini perched 
upon wicker baskets of fruit, termes supporting brackets upon 
which are vases of beautiful flowers, grotesque lions supporting 
the central feature, rabbits, gorgeous parrots and other birds, 
swags of flowers, conventional ornament and straps dividing 
the ground into compartments. Despite the complexity, the 
decorative effect is magnificent, and the narrow, quiet border 
of small yellow scrolls with rosettes of different hue is admirably 
suited to the panel. These tapestries may have been woven 
by J. Morris, who signed one of the panels formerly in the 
collection of the late General Clive at Perrystone Court. 
This was dated 1723. This weaver may have had some connec- 
tion with James Morris who worked in the Great Wardrobe 
1748-49. ; 

Three most beautiful examples of “‘ Les Tenieres ”’ are 
remarkable for their unusual technical qualities. One represents 
a quay with fisherfolk, merchants and porters handling barrels. 
In the background are huge buildings and what appears to be 
a beacon tower. ‘To the left is the sea with two fishing boats 
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beneath a breezy sky. Another shows a winter scene on the 
bank of a river, with skaters, sleigh and a peasant woman in 
the foreground with a pig. The third is a scene of revelry, 
peasants merrymaking and courting in front of an inn which 
has a sign resembling a star (?), while a huge flag is displayed 
from the roof. The narrow border resembles that of some 
English tapestries. It is in scrollwork, yellow shaded with red 
upon brown. Taking this into account with the unusual 
technique of these hangings, it may be suggested that they are 
of English making. John Vanderbank wove several ‘‘ Teniéres ” 
for the Royal Collection, and it would be strange if those 
ever popular subjects were not attempted by other London 
weavers. 

The Town of Audenarde was one of the most prolific centres 
of tapestry weaving in the Netherlands, and the prosperity of the 
craft there was longlived. Authenticated specimens of Audenarde 
tapestry are rare and seldom of religious subjects. ‘The example 
at Messrs. Christie’s is an exception: it represents Christ and 
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the Apostles with villagers in the open. ‘The somewhat 
narrow border is ornamented with swags and baskets of flowers 
and bears the inscription “‘ ABEL REEGGHEL BRUGGHE ” with a 
weavers’ bobbin mark and the date 1664. He worked in 
Audenarde from 1660 till 1690, and had a son, Jean, who 
settled in Audenarde as a merchant of tapestries in 1687. 
Another panel bearing the weaver’s name is of Beauvais making. 
It is a lovely landscape of fresh colour, with a waterfall in the 
foreground, trees of sunshine and shadow effect in the back- 
ground, with light distant mounds which show castles. ‘The 
border consists of flowers and flat ornament on a brown ground, 
and bears the fleur-de-lys with the signature ‘‘ P. BEHAGLF.” 
The landscapes of Beauvais are mentioned in inventories such 
as that of Louis XIV and were highly appreciated. ‘Tapestries 
representing ‘The World After the Deluge,” with borders 
illustrating the Elements, “‘ Asia’’ expressed in symbolical 
figures, ‘‘ Peasants Playing Cards,” “‘ Hippolytus and Phedra,”’ 
‘“A Tournament ” and other subjects are in the collection. 





THE BODY 


LTHOUGH the brain shot is speedier in result and 
more humane if bungled than the body shot, yet the 
latter is not to be despised. Many hunters employ 
no other. These will generally be found to be adherents 
to the “ Big Bore” school. The heart and lungs of 

an elephant present, together with the huge arteries immediately 
adjacent, a large enough target for anyone, provided his or her 


SHOT AT ELEPHANT 


By W. D. 


M. BELL. 


nerves are sufficiently controlled to allow of the rifle being 
aimed at the correct spot. If this is not the case, and the 
whole animal is treated as the target, to be hit anywhere, 
then the result will be flight or a charge on the part of 
the elephant. Should the latter occur in thick stuff or high 
grass—12ft. or 14ft.—the novice will have a very unpleasant time 
indeed. An angry bull elephant is a magnificent sight, but an 





I.—THE ANGRY BULL. 
A magnificent sight but extremely difficult to deal with. 
















extremely difficult 
animal to deal 
with, even for the 
practised shot. 
For one thing, he 
is generally end- 
on and the head 
is at a high angle 
and never still. 
If the novice 
comes through 
the encounter 
undamaged 
he will either 
leave elephants 
severely alone for 
the rest of his 
life or he will 
be extremely 
careful where he 
puts his bullet 
next time. 

The natural 
inclination of 
most men is to 
tire and fire 
quickly, straight 
at the beast, any- 
where. This 
must be resisted 
at all costs. If 
you can _ force 
yourself to wait 
until you have 
counted ten 
slowly, the animal 
is yours. The 
mere act of 
asserting your 


mentality gives | 2.—WHERE THE WINDPIPE ENTERS THE BODY 
Is IN THIS 


such ascendency 
to your powers 
of judgment and such confidence that you will be surprised to 
find yourself coolly waiting for a better chance than the one you 
were quite prepared to take a few seconds before. When you 
are in this state of mind, try and get to a range of about thirty 
yards at right angles to the fore and aft line of the animal. 
Now see if the fore leg is clearly visible for the greater part. 
If it is and is fairly upright you may use its centre line as your 
direction. A third of the distance from the brisket to the top 
of the back is the elevation. If struck there or thereabouts 
either the top of the heart or the lungs or some of the arteries 
will be pierced and the animal cannot live, even when the 
bullet used is as small as a .256. He may run fifteen or twenty 
yards, subside into a walk for another forty or fifty yards, stand 
about for some time and then subside. This is a pierced artery. 
He may rush away for thirty to sixty yards at a great pace and 
fall in his stride. This is a heart shot. Or he may rush off 
spouting bright red blood from his trunk in great quantities. 
This is a shot in the lungs. 

If you have missed the deadly area and are high, 
you may have touched the spinal column. But it is so 
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massive at this 
spot in a large ele- 
phant that it wil. 
rarely be broken, 
so that even whe: 
he comes dow, 
he_ will soo: 
recover and bh 
up and off. To 
far forward yo 
may’ get [th 
point of th. 
shoulder and your 
bullet may hav 
so weakened th 
bone that whe: 
he starts off it 
may break. An 
elephant can 
neither trot nor 
gallop, but can 
only pace, there- 
fore one broken 
leg anchors him. 
‘It is true that he 
may just stagger 
along for a few 
yards by — sub- 
stituting his 
tusks as a support 
in place of the 
broken leg. In 
a case of this 
sort you will 
naturally dis- 
patch him as 
quickly as 
possible. 

If your bullet 
has gone too far 
back and got into 
the stomach you 

may be in for a lively time, as nothing seems to anger them 
more than a shot so placed. If he comes for you meaning 
business, no instructions would help you, simply because you 
wouldn’t have time to think of them. Hit him hard quickly 
and as often as you can, about a line between the eyes, or in 
the throat when his head is up, and see what happens. Never 
turn your back to him. While you can see him you know where 
he is. And besides, you cannot run in thick stuff without 
falling. Always stand still and shoot whichever animal threatens 
you most is what I have found to be the best plan. 

Should you come upon a good bull in a position such as 
is shown in Fig. 2, you may kill him with a shot where the 
windpipe finally enters the chest as indicated by the spear. 
For some reason or other this is not an easy shot. It may be 
because the spot is nearly always in deep shadow. Personally 
I would wait until he lowered his head and gave me a chance 
at his brain. A hunting companion of mine once shot an ele- 
phant in the brain while in a position such as shown in Fig. 2 
The bullet had entered through the top of the palate, showing 
that he must have been almost under the animal’s head whe 
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3-—ELEPHANT IN THE COUNTRY MOST SUITED TO THE BODY SHOT. 


Even here, on an open grassy plain, if the hunter can get within thirty or forty yards, the brain skot is to be preferred. 
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4.—WITH ONE EYE SHUT. 
The shaded portion represents the hands holding the rifle. 


he fired.. In Fig. 3 we have elephant in country most suitable 
for the body shot, that is, open, short grassy plains. The mature 
bull on the right is the first choice. Observe his massive head, 
short but heavy tusks. He is not old, but his teeth will weigh 
well. The second choice is the one on the left which is swinging 
his ears. Our friend in the middle which is philandering with 
the heavy-looking cow should be spared. Observe how his 
teeth taper away to nothing. They would scarcely scale 
30lb. each. 

In Fig. 4 I have tried to show what happens when you 
aim your rifle with one eye closed at an elephant’s brain. Every- 
thing below the bead is obliterated with this form of back- 
sight. This makes it much more difficult to judge correctly 
the position of the brain, as the sight cuts out one or both of 
the “ leading marks,” z.e., the eye and the earhole. The shaded 
portion represents the hands holding the rifle. 
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§.—WITH BOTH EYES OPEN 


The whole of the head is visible through the hands and rifle 


Fig. 5 is meant to show what happens when the same sight 
is being taken at the same elephant but with both eyes open. 
Owing to the left eye seeing the whole image—as its view of 
it is not obstructed by the hands—the whole of the elephant’s 
head appears visible through the hands and rifle. ‘The advantage 
is obvious. Anyone can do it who will take the trouble to 
practise. 

Finally, I would like to warn anyone who may be going 
out for his elephant for the first time to beware that the native 
gun-bearer does not rush him into firing too soon. ‘They have 
not our medical knowledge which teaches us that the brain, 
heart and lungs are the best places to hit. ‘They would hit them 
anywhere and trust to “ medicine” to do the rest. I have 
been solemnly assured by native elephant hunters that it is not 
the bullet which causes the animal’s death, but the fire from 
the powder which enters the hole made by the bullet. 





6.—THE DOTTED LINES SHOW THE POSITION OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
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ATTINGHAM—I1. 
SHROPSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 
LORD BERWICK. 
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TCHAM is now the spelling of a parish which was 
known as Atingeham in medizval times and was a 
possession of the Abbot of Lilleshall, and Attingham 
is a name which only crops up when the present 
house was built in the latter part of the eighteenth 

century. It was then no new settlement, but replaced an 
older house, apparently on the same site, called ‘Tern Hall 
and situated near the spot where the Tern River falls into the 
Severn between the churches of Atcham and Wroxeter. Four 
miles out of Shrewsbury the high road to Wellington is conveyed 
over the Severn by a fine eighteenth century bridge (Fig. 14), 
and shortly crosses the Tern by another, built in 1789 
by Lord Berwick, near the point where the Severn, by 
a sharp turn to the north, comes up, as it were, to meet 
it. From this latter bridge a fine view of Attingham House 
is obtained, standing above the low-lying park and lush pastures 
of the Tern Valley. The Tern rises in Staffordshire and, 
running westward, enters Shropshire at Market Drayton. 
After passing Buntingsdale (CouNTRyY Lire, November 3rd, 
1917) its course is deflected by the ridge of hills on which 
Hawkstone stands, and it flows south until it falls into the greater 
river. Buntingsdale, Hawkstone and Attingham have a con- 
sanguineous relationship, all being connected with a family 
that played an important part in national as well as Salopian 
affairs from the days of a Rowland Hill, in Henry VIII’s time, to 
those of another Rowland Hill who, having fought with Welling- 
ton in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, was raised to the House 
of Peers. 

Humphrey Hill of Buntingsdale had three sons, of whom 
William was the ancestor of the Hills of Court-at-Hill, near 
Ludlow, Ralph, the progenitor of the Hills of Hawkstone, 
and Thomas, the father of Sir Rowland Hill, merchant and Lord 
Mayor of London in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Born in 1492 and apprenticed to Sir Thomas Kitson, builder 
of Hengrave and mercer, he became as rich and as influential 
in the same Company as his master, amassing a large fortune 
by his extensive foreign trade and serving as Lord Mayor in 1549. 
His connection with Shropshire led to his investing much money 
in estates in that county and also in Cheshire and Staffordshire, 
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1.—THE HOUSE FROM 


and we find him a Member of the Council of the Marches 
of Wales in 1551. ‘Ten years later he died of “ Strangwyllyon,” 
whatever that may be, leaving properties so large that his tenants 
numbered 1,181. He had built Hodnet Church and also the 
predecessors of the present bridges over the Severn and Tern 
at Atcham. Dying a bachelor, he left much property to various 
relations, and a century and a half later we find the descendent 
of his Hawkstone cousin, likewise a rich bachelor, again dis- 
tributing considerable properties to nephews. 

Richard Hill of Hawkstone, whose portrait by Kneller 
hangs in the Attingham library, was born in 1655 and educated 
at Shrewsbury School and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He became Fellow of the latter and, probably through having 
the son of the first Earl of Rochester confided to him, attracted 
the attention of William III’s Paymaster of the Forces, Lord 
Ranelagh, who made him his Deputy to the Army in Flanders 
where King William was campaigning. Later on we find 
Richard Hill representing his Sovereign at The Hague and being 
appointed a Lord of the Treasury. In 1703 the War of the 
Spanish Succession having begun and much turning on whether 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy could be detached from the side of 
Louis XIV, Hill was sent to Turin, and after endless negotiations 
and much tergiversation on the part of the slippery prince, 
obtained his signature to an alliance. No doubt this happy 
result was largely the result of the 1704 Campaign on the Danube, 
and we find Lord Treasurer Godolphin writing to Hill when the 
news of Blenheim reached him, “ the Duke of Marlborough’s 
late success will I hope have settled the wavering thoughts 
of your Court”; while Hill himself thus describes the effect 
upon Italy of the English General’s dramatic victory : 

That strange man has fixed us with amazement. Our enemies 
in Italy believe that he is a Hun, a Goth, a very Attila. They 
are afraid of him at Rome, and at Florence, where they picture 
him like a Saracen, with a great broad square flat face, and two 
great round eyes as large as a platter. Our friends on this side 
of the Alps, for there are some now who dare own themselves so, 
picture him like the Angel Gabriel announcing salvation to the 
world. 

After his return to England, Richard Hill accepted no more 
missions, for, though appointed to’ The Hague in 1710, he neve: 
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Showing the western pavilion and its connecting colonnade. 
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took up the post. As a Fellow of St. John’s he had taken 
Deacon’s Orders but had dropped them when he began Govern- 
ment work. In his old age, however, he not only resumed them, 
but became a priest and a Fellow of Eton, but would not accept 
a bishopric, though such is said to have been pressed upon him. 
Macky, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Secret Service,” published in 
1733, describes him as : 

a gentleman of very clear parts and affects plainness and simplicity 

in his dress and conversation especially. He is a favourite to both 

parties and is beloved for his easy access and affable way to those 

he has business to do with. 

Having no heir of his body, he had obtained, a few months 
before his death in 1727, a baronetcy for his nephew, to whom 
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Harwood is described as of Shrewsbury, draper, and of Tern. 
The town records show that when Charles II granted it a 
new charter in 1664 John Harwood was nominated as a 
Councillor, and five years later we find him one of the seventy- 
six, including members of such important Shropshire families 
as the Ottleys and Kynastons, who contributed wine to the funeral 
of one John Hardinge, when twenty-nine quarts and twenty- 
seven pottles of sack and white wine were consumed as well as a 
“gallant of Clarett.”” This John Harwood, who served as 
mayor in 1680, and was buried in old St. Chad’s, was probably 
father or elder brother to Thomas Harwood, who in 1680 
married Margaret Hill. Twenty-one years later Richard: Hill 
bought the Atcham Manor, and “in consideration of his regard 
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It occupies the south half of the west pavilion. 


Hawkstone went. But he was able to so liberally endow 
his two sisters and their sons that both the latter assumed 
the name of Hill. His nephew, Samuel Barbour Hill, obtained 
Shenstone in Staffordshire, but, dying without issue, that estate 
was added to the lands of the inheritor of Richard Hill’s Atcham 
or Tern property. ‘Thomas Harwood appears to have been 
a member of one of those gentle families who, as we know, 
made Shrewsbury their centre in the eighteenth century. 
Sometimes, even though not trading there, they belonged to the 
ancient and important Drapers’ Company, and so Thomas 


and affection for his sister Margaret,” he conveyed it, two year: 
later, to her with remainder to her son, Thomas Harwood ths 
younger. We hear that there was “a messuage lately built” 01 
the estate already in the occupation of Thomas Harwood the 
elder, and to which the name Tern Hall was applied, and this 
explains the Queen Anne appearance which the house bears in 
Craig’s view (Fig. 6). The younger Thomas assumed the 
surname of Hill and added to the family fortune by marriage 
with a daughter and co-heir of William Noel, Chief Justice of 
Chester, in 1749, and eight years later appointed a Judge of the 
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Common Pleas. Described by Horace 
Walpole as a “ pompous man of little 
solidity,” he was certainly wealthy, and 
the son of his daughter and of Thomas 
Hill was in a position to greatly raise 
the family status. He appears to have 
held Tern Hall even during his father’s 
lifetime, tor James Craig inscribes his 
view of it to “ Noel Hill, Esq., Knight 
of the Shire and Lt Colonel of the 
Militia for the County of Salop,” who, 
very few months after his father’s death, 
pulled this house down. The present 
Lord Berwick has found little in manu- 
script form relating to his eighteenth 
century ancestors or to the rebuilding of 
te house; but, fortunately, there does 
survive a tiny booklet containing odd 
‘Memoranda of R® Partridge Sent.’ 
‘is position in life seems to have been 
‘at of a steward or sub-agent, but his 
cupation is never definitely men- 
med. His interests and the chief 
itries he makes relate to killing wood- 
ck and bucks and to attending the 
nerals of relatives and neighbours. 
hen the book opens he is not in the a P . : Se en eeccen aiee 
rvice of Noel Hill but of Godolphin mi ese a ee... es” 

lwards of Frodesley Park, and the 
‘tries for the first three years are : Copyright. 4-—-THE DRAWING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
May 15 1760 Daniel Lowe my _ wife’s The pictures on either side, one of which is shown in the photograph, are by Angelica Kauffmann. 

Father died. 
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Nov. 4 — Iktil’da Spotted Woodcock. 

Dec. 30 — At Linley K4 4 Does. 

Mar. 3 1761 Kill’d 7 Cocks 

Nov. 10 — do. 7 * do 

june 3 1762 Thos. Partridge my Father 
died. 

Dec. 30 — MrGo: Edwards gave me a 


Sett of Silver Covt buttons. 


The first mention of the Hill family is 
in 1767, when he is “at Mr. Hill’s of 
Tern with Venison,” and next year he 
mentions Noel Hill as one of the 
candidates for a contested election at 
Shrewsbury. In 1772 we hear that “ my 
worthy Master Godolphin Edwards Esq. 
departed this life,” and the items for the 
following year show the change of em- 
ployment that this death caused : 

i773. Oct. 8 at Tern speaking to Mr. 

Noel Hill, Mr. Hord. 
— 9g at Do — Stop’t all night. 
— 12 Came to Tern at which 
time my service began. 
Nov. 27. My Family came to Tern. 
Why, in 1774, he “ put 1,000 guineas 
in Celler in Sawdust among y® Wine” 
we cannot quite tell, and there is 
nothing that calls our attention again 
until the following : 

1781 Aug. 13 Kd 3 Grouse 

14 dined wth old Mr. Hill 

29 Kd 3 Grouse, a Snipe 

30 Dined wth old Mr. Hill 

Nov. 27 Recd old Mr. Hills rents 

Old Mr. Hill is, of course, Noel’s father, 
who died in the following year aged 
eighty-nine, and it was then that the 
son, coming into full possession, decided 
upon housing himself in a grand manner 
and in accordance with the architectural 
views of his day, the dates of the begin- 
ning and completion of the work being 
entered by Partridge as follows : 

1783 Feb. 3 The foundations of Atting- 
ham began to be open’d. 

1784 Ap. 10 The Workmen at Tern had 
a Dinner given to them, the 
number about 120. 

1785 Oct. 8 My Lord dined in ye new 
House Attingham yé first 
time. 

— 10 Lady Berwick Slept in ye 
new House y¢ first time. 

_Tern Hall probably stood very near 

the site of Attingham, as the grove of 
trees to the left of the old house still 
st. ids in much the same relative position Copyright. 5—THE DRAWING-ROOM MANTELPIECE. of 
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6. TERN HALL. 
It was replaced by the present Attingham Hall in 1783-85. 
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to the new one. Yet it would 
seem that the new work could 
proceed before the old house 
was pulled down, as a month 
after the foundations were 
opened Partridge enters the 
note, “the Militia Officers 
dined at Tern”; the owner 
being their Colonel as well as, 
at that period, representing tlie 
County in Parliament. He ce:- 
tainly was ambitious in the 
matter of housing, as the desivn 
he adopted was that of a 
massive-looking three-storeyed 
centre block with side wings 
connected by colonnades aid 
corridors, the whole stretching 
to a length of not much short 
of gooft. As regards its archi- 
tect, a careless mistake has led 
to a wrong attribution. We 
read in “‘ Neale’s Seats ” that 
Attingham, was built in 1782 
for Noel Hill by J. Stuart, and 
in its account of the latter the 
‘“‘ Dictionary of Architecture ” 
repeats this. James Stuart, 
after a long sojourn in Italy 
and a visit to Athens, returned 
to England in 1755 and was 
warmly received by the Dilet- 
tanti Society, whose members 
hailed him as the exponent of 
the new taste known as the 
“ Grecian Gusto.” His work 
was largely as an _ author, 
producing his work on_ the 
* Antiquities of Athens” in 
1762, but he was architect 
of a few houses in London 
and its neighbourhood. Were 
Attingham by him it would add 
to the interest as it would have 
been the only large country 
house entirely designed and 
built by him. But when Noel 
Hill determined upon its 
erection ‘‘ Athenian” Stuart 
was an invalid of over seventy, 
and he died in 1788. If we 
turn back a few pages of the 
“Dictionary of Architecture,” 
we find a notice of George 
“* Steuart or Stewart,” who died 
at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, 
in 1806, having built Earl Stoke 
for Joshua Smith between 1786 
and 1791, the plans and eleva- 
tions being given by Richardson 
in the volumes that he added 
to the “ Vitruvius Britannicus ” 
in 1802, and who also g ves 
plans of Attingham assigi ing 
it to the same architect. Lord 
Berwick still possesses origi:als 
of such plans and elevat ons 
signed by G. Steuart of Ha ‘ey 
Street, Architect. They were 
not those prepared for he 
building operations, the ele :2- 
tions being dated 1786 «nd 
1788, one of the latter ate 
being entitled a “ Perspec ive 
View prepar’d to introduce ‘he 
landscape,” while the caly 
plan—that of the basement 
storey—was noc made till 191, 
and, therefore, for Noel Hill’s 
successor. No doubt, George 
Steuart in his time had a con- 
siderable practice or he would 
not have been employed as 
architect for such important 
houses as Earl Stoke and 
Attingham, Very little further 
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is known about him, however; but in the year when he 
finished the former and drew the latest plan of the latter 
Sir John Soane (as the Curator of his museum kindly 
informs me) sent over to make a survey of Barons Court in 
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Ireland, and there is mention by him that this house had 
been designed by Steuart--what led to his supersession 
by Soane does not appear. It was probably his connection 
with Attingham which led to his appointment of architect 
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to the new church of St. Chad in Shrewsbury after the old 
one fell in 1788. 

The plans and elevations of George Steuart’s three known 
houses (judging the now altered Barons Court from the drawings 
Soane had made) show great similarity of handling. He liked 
tall, thin pilasters and columns such as we find at Attingham 
(Fig. 1), and also the system of breaking plain wall surfaces 
by a slightly recessed arch in the centre of which a sash window 
is placed, this occurring at Attingham on the sides of the 
wings and in the stable building. In plan he omitted the 
forecourt which Capability Brown had rendered unfashionable, 
sweeping up to the main elevation of the house by a 
curving drive through a park and placing the offices and the 
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of the main block with those in the wings, where is situated 
the finely decorated ‘“‘ outer Library ” (Fig. 3), as it used to be 
called. This disposition, without affording enormous accommo- 
dation, gives a general look of immensity, justifying Humphrey 
Repton calling it a “ palace.” We shall find him coming to 
Attingham in 1797 to suggest improvements to the general 
lay out, and what he found and how he changed it may be 
seen in four illustrations (Figs. 10 to 13). The general effect 
of the house is certainly fine, but George Steuart cannot be 
said to have had a delicate sense of form or to have been 
clever in reconciling practical requirements with the exigencies 
of the classic orders. His columns, as already mentioned 
are very slim for their height, the great portico, of no great 
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BRIDGE. 


House and park as they were in 1797. 





11.—FROM 


office court not on one side, as had been usual, but on the other 
elevation, as seen in the basement plan of Attingham (Fig. 15). 
There the main block consists, to the front, of a square hall 
from which, on either hand, a great sitting-room about 3oft. 
by 4s5ft. is entered. The east and west elevations consist of 
narrow buildings enclosing a small court into which the inner 
hall and staircases looked, and down the centre of which on the 
basement level a passage ran connecting the main block with 
wide-spreading offices, the back elevation of which opens on to 
an immense court entered through the archway of a building 
surmounted by a temple-like cupola. All this is shut out from 
the front of the house by colonnades that connect the end rooms 


TERN BRIDGE. 


House and park with Repton’s alterations. 


width, rising up to the roof level. Clearly this had t 
have an entablature, and a fairly deep one, but the disposi 
tion of his second floor or “ attic”? windows did not perm | 
this to be continuous, and it butts into the main wall awkward 
and with no reference to the line of the attic windows or of th 
string course below them. To give variety to the sides of his maii 
block he divided them into three sections by twin pilasters wit!) 
little bits of entablature above them, the capitals again breaking 
the string course line without any dexterity of composition. 
Thus the wings where the pilasters carry a continuous entabla- 
ture are much more successful and pleasing. The stable 
quadrangle, designed for sixty horses, lies behind the grove, 
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THE HOUSE AS IT APPEARED IN 1797. 








13—TERN BRIDGE FROM 





14.—ATCHAM 


THE HOUSE 


BRIDGE. 


AS ALTERED 


BY REPTON. 
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and was probably built in 1785, which is the date of Steuart’s 
drawing for it. Like the house, it is built of the fine ashlar 
from Grinsill, a little parish on the high ground that forms 
the western bulwark of the Tern Valley, and having quarries 
of excellent freestone that have been worked from a very early 
period. The outer walls of the Attingham stables are broken by the 
recessed arches already mentioned, but light not being required 
on this side, the window voids are built in. The great arched 
entrance (Fig. 8) is dignified and shows through it the central 
doorway of one of the long ranges of stalls. The stallwork 
(Fig. 9) is extremely well designed, the urn-topped posts 
being very effective, and the back arcade not merely a satisfying 
architectural feature, but arranged very practically to give a 
space between wall and woodwork down which the hay may 
be pushed from the loft floor into the racks. 

More will be said of the interior next week, but the dining 
and drawing rooms (Figs. 2 and 4) are now illustrated. They 
are ample and dignified rooms with interesting plasterwork on 
the ceilings and very fine statuary marble mantelpieces in the 
manner of Robert Adam. That in the drawing-room (Fig. 5) 
has large delicately sculptured figure panels in the centre of 
the frieze and over the pairs of columns st the ends, blocks of 
Carrara marble of finer texture than that of the rest of the 
mantelpiece having been chosen for them. The pictures on 
each side of it are mythological subjects by Angelica Kauffmann, 
whom we shall meet again in this connection. The dining-room 
is hung with portraits of members of the family or their friends. 
William Pitt hangs over the mantelpiece, while the sons of Noei 
Hill are to the right and left, and his daughter, Lady Ailesbury, 
over the sideboard. The carpet, probably made for the “ outer 
Library,” is an exceptionally fine example of the Adam period. 

‘The new house was certainly a dwelling fitted for more 
than a commoner, and as a wealthy and important Shropshire 
man with much political influence in the representation of the 
county and the county town he obtained a peerage in 1784, 
taking title from the hamlet of Berwick on the estate. His 
means also admitted of his holding a high social position in 
London, where he had a large house, to which, during the season 
previous to the autumn when Lady Berwick first slept at Atting- 
ham, came the Prince of Wales among the five hundred guests 
attending a grand masquerade, described as follows : 

The dominos (as ufed generally to be the cafe) did not here 
predominate, and almoft the whole company, we fuppose in com- 
pliment to the fair conductrefs of their pleafures, wore either 
character or fancy dreffes, the arrangements and decorations of 
the rooms were truly elegant and judicious, and the whole was 
conducted in a ftyle of high gaiety and tafte. About half paift 
eleven, the Prince’s party arrived from Carlton-house and con- 
fisted of a Convent of Grey Friars, under the direction of a fuperior, 
they were thirteen in number, and moft completely habited, 
and it being buzzed about the room, that the Prince was among 
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By D. M. 


OST of us, I fancy, think of dog-sleighs only in 
connection with Esquimaux and the early days of 
the far North-West, as part of the scenery of a certain 
type of novel. Certainly it was a great surprise to 
me to find one in New England in 1919, and not a 

hundred miles from Boston. The discovery was due to the 
accident of illness in Boston. Seeking a place for convalescence, 
I heard of a farm and hotel in a remote “‘ intervale,”’ or wide 
valley, of New Hampshire. My host was one of the pioneers 
of Alaska before the gold rush, and, as a link with the old days, 
he still kept a dog-team. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
drive another man’s team, so that my testimony must be from the 
passenger’s point of view. The delight of training one’s own team 
and controlling them solely by word of mouth I can only imagine. 

The sleigh is low and long, a wooden frame covered with 
double canvas. In this, muffled in fur robes, the passenger 
reclines as in a hammock; behind him is a space for bedding 
and stores, beyond which are the handles, a narrow board for 
the driver to stand on, and the nail-studded board that serves 
as a brake. ‘The strains of cross-country running—one is by 
no means confined to roads and trails—are such that a sleigh 
is not likely to last through two long New England winters. 
The commonest type of harness consists of a padded collar and 
a wide strap, carrying the bells, which passes behind the shoulders. 
Stout leather traces run from the nose of the sleigh to the first 
set of harness. To rings in this are fastened the second pair oi 
traces, and so on till all four or six dogs are harnessed. The 
dogs run tandem and there are no reins. 

The start is a scene of great excitement. The door of the 
corral is opened, and as the great, affectionate creatures come 
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15.—PLAN OF BASEMENT DRAWN BY G. STEUART IN I7GI. 
1, Cellar (hall over); 2, Servants’ hall (dining-room over) ; 3, Steward’s 
room (drawing-room over); 4, Valet’s room (octagon room over) ; 
5, Coffee room (round room over); 6, Kiichen court; 7, Kitchen; 
8, Great court ; 9, Archway to court; 10, Cellars (outer library over). 


the number, much agreeable perplexity, and many humourous 
miftakes took place among the fair lay fifters and the holy brother- 
hood. . . . About four the holy fraternity migrated in different 
fhapes to the Pantheon, and from thence at fix to Carlton-house 
to supper, and we hear did not reach their feveral cells till the 
fafhionable breakfaft hour the following day. 


The new Peer was still a young man, having been born in 
1745, so that he appeared to have many years for the develop- 
ment and enjoyment of the country seat that he was creating. 
But it is likely to have been in many ways incomplete when 
Partridge made the following entries in his Memoranda : 


1789 Jan. 6 My Worthy Master the Right Honb'e Lord 
Berwick departed ys Life. 

— — 20 Attended my Lords Funeral. His Lordship was 
Interred in the Family Vault in ye 44th year 
of his Age. 

The first Lord Berwick left three sons, who all in turn 
succeeded to the barony and estate. Of them and of the 
changes they effected at Attingham something will be said 
next week. H. Avray TIPPING. 


SPORT 


MATHESON. 


bounding out full of enthusiasm their master explains that 
they must not be petted now and might, indeed, resent such 
attentions when in harness. These dogs (bitches are not used 
are mainly Mackenzie River Husky in blood. One of thei 
grandsires was Peary’s lead dog; the other, part collie, led the 
fastest team in Alaska, 

““Tavi!’’ he calls, and the ‘“‘ wheel’’ dog, a heavy beast 
with no markings, is harnessed and stands waving his tail and 
eager to be off. One by one the remaining five are harnessed 
Then only the brake will restrain them while the passenge! 
nestles down and tucks in his toes. 

“Yayk!’ The sound is only remotely represented by 
its transliteration. The dogs strain at the traces, one of them 
gives a little howl of joy, and we are off down the road at twelve 
miles an hour. Close to the ground in the sleigh it seems con- 
siderably faster, and all the time the bushy tails wave in front 
and the bells tinkle cheerily. Under the runners the hard snow 
creaks, and occasionally the sleigh rises pleasantly to a bum} 
like a dinghy in choppy water. The driver, standing behind, 
claps his hands and calls in a high voice to his dogs, urging them 
along. Then: 

‘“Ha! <A littl. Ha!’ The command is soft, so that 
the leader may turn very slightly to the left and travel on the 
other side of the road where the going looks better. He pays 
no attention. 

““Ha, Hooch! Ha!” 
we swing across the road. 

These dogs are young and lack of exercise has made Hooch— 
whose name means whisky—get a little out of hand. For the 
most part they pick their own way with great skill, and a lead-dog 


“é 


This time the voice is sharper, and 
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A WILD 


vhich obeys instantly by day exercises his judgment by night. 
f he thinks he knows better than his master, he will not obey 
«n order unless repeated, perhaps even twice. A good driver 
nows when not to insist. 7 
One thing no dog team will do, and that is walk soberly 
long a beaten trail without the restraint of an effective brake, 
nless they are very tired or the load very heavy. On the other 
iand, a good team on hard snow can cover between forty-five 
nd fifty miles in four hours, and every dog will pull till he drops 
1 his tracks. 
Even for the passenger the sport is not devoid otf exercise 
nd excitement. On a two-hour spin over good snow he will 
iot need to bestir himself at all, but breaking a trail in a snow- 
storm or making fires and beds of hemlock branches on a camping 
irip, these things are another matter. The first corner on a 
cross slope provides a mild thrill, for the sleigh must be tipped 
almost on its side by the driver and at the same time steadied 
with a trailed foot. 

Another source of excitement is the occasional bear, for 
if you sight one after your dogs have seen it they are apt to 
stampede before they can be checked. Then the best thing to do 
is to upset the sleigh and entangle it in undergrowth while you 
wonder if the traces will hold. But perhaps the most lively 
situation arises when, on some wild rush downhill, you hit a rock 
and the driver comes to grief. The dogs are not likely to pay 
any attention to the passenger’s commands; the sleigh may 
overrun them; it will certainly upset very soon, and the 
passenger’s duty is to upset it, and himself, at once in the most 
suitable spot ! 

From the tales I had read of Dawson City and the Yukon 
I had always thought that the dogs were fierce, vicious brutes. 


RUSH 


DOWN HILL. 

The man with whom I rode ran a team in Alaska for five years, 
and from his testimony and my own limited observation I am 
convinced that the tales to which I owed my impression are not 
true to the facts as a whole. Fearless they are, fierce they may 
be when very hungry, but, like the timber wolf, whose blood 
runs in their veins, they have a deep respect for man. Except 
on very rare occasions, they are much more easily disciplined 
than a pack of foxhounds. 

When the delight of riding is so keen, what must be the joy 
of driving, of feeling the response of six dogs of your own training 
to the faintest change in the intonation of your ‘* Yayk!”’ and 
““Whoa,” ‘Gee!’ and ‘‘ Ha!’ ? Your only direct control 
a not very effective brake and the handles for balancing and 
steadying ; yet, in the roughest country the team is as really 
driven as is any bitted horse. The dogs will take you through 
narrow mountain trails in wooded country ; they will show you 
by moonlight the wide, ringing expanse of frozen lakes; they 
are even a help where no sleigh can penetrate. So we used them 
once up an icy trail, when it would have been difficult to check 
the sleigh on the steep descent. The dogs were unhitched ; 
each of us held the traces of two, and thev pulled us up at a run. 
The only mishap occurred when I fell and my dogs followed their 
mates, dragging me along till I could untwist the traces from my 
wrists ! 

Does any other winter sport so combine the delight of 
smooth, swift motion, the joy of controlling splendid animals 
and the freedom to go where you will 2?) Even for those who cannot 
sit far into the night, with only a roaring fire and the songs and 
epic tales of pioneer days to disturb the silent forests at the end 
of the day’s run, dog-sleighing is one of the noblest of winter 
sports. 
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W. E. HENLEY 


OR a man’s verses to be admitted into Macmillan’s 

“Golden Treasury” Series is testimony to their 

enduring value. No one will question the claim of 

Mr. Henley’s poems to that distinction. The fact 

that they are not forgotten, that lines and phrases from 
them have passed into household words and are heard from 
the lips of a generation that “‘ knew not Joseph”’ shows that 
he sang for the after-time as well as his own day. “I am the 
master of my fate, I am the captain of my soul” and “ my 
head is bloody but unbowed,” lines which were of the very 
essence of Henley, appeal in all their stubborn hardihood to 
those whose childhood has been spent in a period of national 
travail. 

But to complete the effect there is need of that biography 
which has been long expected from his friend and twin spirit, 
Charles Whibley. He was more intimate than anyone else 
with the poet and editor, and therefore best qualified to draw 
the finished portrait. When produced, I hope the book will 
not be that mass of undigested letters and documents which 
so many official biographies tend to become. When one reads 
in a preface, “I have preferred to let him tell his own story 
in his letters,” experience shows what a disjointed, uninteresting 
narrative is certain to follow. Naturally, letters were never 
intended for biography, though they often contain invaluable 
material for enriching it. In the case of so exuberant a tempera- 
ment as that of Henley the impression and the story are far 
more valuable than any quantity of authenticated documents 
and historical data. These have their highest value in the 
‘* Lives ” of public men—men who have a place in the chronicle 
of national events. 

Henley might, but for an unlucky turn of fate, have been 
a man of action instead of a literary artist. I call it unlucky, 
not because of any superiority in the man of action, but because 
it cast the shadow of pain over the rest of his life. More than 
once he related to me that incident in his career. It occurred 
in a meadow near the city of Gloucester when he was well 
advanced in his teens—I think he said eighteen. At any rate, 
he had been all day at the top of his form, running, wrestling, 
leaping, climbing trees, with the overflowing energy of a strong 
and hearty youth. Suddenly one of his legs gave way. The 
power went out of it and that was the prelude to a subsequent 
life, marked with surgical operations, hospital treatment and 
eventual amputation. Anyone who has found it interesting 
to play over the game of a man’s life will find plenty of scope 
for imagination in trying to reconstruct the sort of biography 
that would have needed writing had that not occurred. Many 
novelists of his time tried to do so. He was the life model from 
which R. L. S. drew the most ruthless of the pirates in 
“Treasure Island’: he was the Red Sultan: he was a score 
of other figures, one and all of a lawless, piratical cast. I once 
asked if he recognised any resemblance to himself in any of 
these studies and his reply was that he might have been any 
ot them had he not been crippled. If adventures are to the 
adventurous, we may well believe that he would have sailed 
over many seas and been through many strange incidents. 

It must not be imagined that he brooded or made himself 
miserable over his misfortune. That was not his way at all. 
The last thing to expect from Henley was that he would waste 
time in mourning over what had occurred and was, therefore, 
unchangeable. On the contrary, in moments of high exhilara- 
tion he made it minister to his vanity, and no one knew him 
who did not understand how vain he was. Yet his was not by 
any means an irritating or objectionable vanity. It was that of a 
fine, frank, manly boy. Once, after reading to me a new poem 
of which he was inordinately proud, he said with the extreme 
lordliness that came natural to him: “ P. A. G., if you think 
of it, Byron had a club foot, Sir Walter was lame: that’s two 
limping poets ; and, by God ! there isa third here in this room ! ” 
I chortled and so did he, for his was not the vanity that will 
not stand being laughed at. 

Yet what a splendid physique he would have had but for 
the loss. I once took him to lunch with a friend of mine in 
the North, a country gentleman famed on the cricket field 
and an M.F.H. equally good with rod, gun and the gloves. 
Henley was in his best conversational mood, equally delighted 
with the food and the wine and the company; but it was not 
his wit that had most impressed my friend, but his arms and 
chest. ‘‘ There is nothing he could not have done,” he said, 
‘“ rowing, wrestling, boxing—all would have come alike to him.” 
It was very seldom that Henley allowed such reflections to invade 
his own mind. If they did. they were usually expressed by an 
objurgation of the fate which had forced him “ to be tied by 
a leg to a stool,” as he phrased it. 


The first time I met him was in the early days of the Sco:s 
Observer, later the National Observer, when he had a cottag: 
at Musselburgh close to the famous links. At that time I had 
a big deerhound, not a show animal, but one of those that use. 
to be bred for work in the North of Scotland. He took a grez 
fancy both to its movement and colour—a dark brindle—- 
and I do not think he was happy until I managed to get on: 
for him exactly the same. He liked nothing better than to se : 
it indulge in a mad gallop over the Musselburgh links, whic ; 
it often did. He loved dogs, but had to give them up whe) 
he was obliged to reside in towns. It was usually about Whitsun- 
tide when we went holiday-making in Northumberland—th» 
time of the year which Thomson describes in his “ Castle cf 
Indolence ”’: 





. . . . a season atween June and May 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half embrowned, 


and I well remember the occasion when he spent a great deal 
of time on the journey talking about a poetical theme with 
which his mind was full. It was a long white road going any- 
whither. He quoted Walt Whitman and several other poets 
who had touched it, but, as he thought, not completely nor 
successfully. Eventually his cogitation was worked out in 
some verses to Mr. Mariott Watson to show him what romance 
he found in “‘ the ways that wend over the hills and far away.” 
I quote the first verse and the last : 


Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 

Out of the silence and the shade 

What is the voice of strange command 

Calling you still, as friend calls friend 
With love that cannot brook delay, 

To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away ? 


Out of the sound of the ebb-and-flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds blow, 
And the unchanging meadows are : 
From faded hopes and hopes agleam, 
It calls you, calls you night and day 
Beyond the dark into the dream 
Over the hills and far away. 


It is a fine piece just because of the feeling and simplicity which 
are combined in it. In these respects it is beaten only by the 
eight lines in which he dedicated his first book of verse to his 
wife : 
Take, dear, my little sheaf of songs, 
For, old or new, 
All that is good in them belongs 
Only to you ; 


And, singing as when all was young, 
They will recall 

Those others, lived but left unsung 
The best of all. 





Henley had a quick eye for natural effects, but its exercise 
was sadly limited by his inability to walk. His delight in what 
he did manage to see was like that of a great sunny-tempere:! 
boy. I never remember him being more pleased with anything 
in that way than with the gull-pond at Pallinsburn. We were 
staying at the Collingwood Arms and drove past it on the wa) 
to Ford and Etal. He was, it is true, in the mood for it, as 
I had noticed when he stopped the coach to observe more a‘ 
ease a hayfield almost ready for cutting. The sun was shinin; 
and a south-west breeze was blowing, as it blows only i 
Glendale, and making the grass bend and rise again like greet 
sea waves. At the pond he got out and went to the other side 
where the park slopes down to the edge of the water and the 
gnarled hawthorn bushes were in flower. I started the bird: 
by the familiar device of waving a handkerchief, and induce« 
him to close his eyes and listen as the clamour grew less a: 
they began to settle. He at once recognised the resemblanc« 
of the diminishing noise to the croon of little waves on a sand\ 
beach. Many a time he referred to it in later days. Had h« 
been able to gratify his lust for travel and adventure his min 
would have been stored with such memories and images. Fanc: 
the difference between him and Burns in that respect! Burns 
spending all his impressionable years in the open air from ear! 
morn to late eve, had at his command an inexhaustible treasur: 
of impressions of “ Boreas’ bitter biting blast’ as well a 
summer’s bloom. 

He might well envy R. L. S. his wanderings, especial) 
those light-hearted voyagings when all was young ; he did not 
envy the popularity of his later day. I had not the pleasure 


of knowing Stevenson really. True, I met him more than 
once in Edinburgh, but never intimately. Once was after a 
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great success, when he was “ valiant in velvet,”’ and he answered 
in every detail to the description in the Hospital volume : 

Bold-lipped, rich tinted, mutable as the sea, 

The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 

There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare with trace on trace 

Of passion and impudence and energy. 
To me Henley praised him most as a conversationist “ of 
infinite variety.” His command of language was almost 
complete, and in one mood his conversation was mottled 
with slang and cant terms; in another he discoursed in the 
purest English prose. Henley’s brilliance was of a different 
kind. Logic was not a strong point, nor was moderation. 
He did not at all value what was merely reasonable. Yet 
instinct or genius enabled him often to light up some dim 
recess of thought or character that escaped mere lucidity. 
When roused to anger his sentences fell like blows from a 
sledge-hammer. He hated Puritanic intolerance, but he was 
not by any means tolerant of anybody who did not worship 
at the shrine of Dumas or had a good word to say for George 
Eliot. Preaching and moralising were to him deadly sins, 
and at Edinburgh, among a people famed for their discussion 
of religious dogma, Henley never disguised his contempt for 
Scottish ‘‘ bleat ”’—the word was, I think, invented by “‘ Bob ”’ 
Stevenson when he wrote for the Saturday Review—Scottish 
Puritanism and Scottish sentimentality—it was one of his young 
lions who invented the phrase “ Kailyaird School ” as a general 
designation for the writers who traded on it. Nevertheless 
Scotland was not offended, not even when he assailed the national 
idol. The most brilliant of the young Scottish writers fought 
under his banner, and his outspoken criticism was so gay and 
yet so sincere that no poison was conveyed with it. 

Henley might be described as a Viking -or Berserk sent 
back to earth maimed and forced to wield a pen instead of a 
broadsword. At any rate, he was a strong and valiant giant, firm 
in friendship and fierce in hate, and gifted with a Homeric laugh 
and keen good sense that blew like a wind from Heaven through 
the heated atmosphere of clique and school. PF. AWG. 


“ce 


Personal Aspects of Jane Austen, by Mary A. Austen-Leigh. 
(John Murray, 9s.) 

THE aim of this book is twofold: to give Jane Austen’s true lovers 

a few hitherto unknown details of her life and to correct certain errors 

about her which have crept into books by writers whose love of criticism 
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has outrun their perception. None of her true lovers would have made 
these mistakes. They need no outside evidence to prove that Jane 
Austen’s nature was no shallow one and that the six wonderful novels 
are founded on “love and honour and the soul of man, which are 
not bought with a price and which do not die with death,” although 
the foundations, as foundations should be, are not always being forced 
upon their notice. Still, it was time that somebody gathered these 
misapprehensions together and proved their little worth, for a French 
writer of much ability has recently written a book, ‘ Jane Austen : 
sa vie et son ceuvre,”’ the merit of which is so great that it is all the 
more regrettable that it represents Jane Austen herself as with a narrow 
nature, a heart cold to God and unsympathetic towards man. Since 
the writing of Personal Aspects of Jane Austen the talented French 
writer, Mademoiselle Leonie Villard, has had the courtesy and open- 
mindedness to say that these statements shall be revised and amended 
in any future edition of ‘‘ La Vie,’ and, since her book is a most ex- 
haustive and valuable one, that alone is justification and reward for the 
writing of the Personal Aspects. Another fault charged to Jane Austen 
is that she knew nothing about literature, whereas her own brother 
says : ‘ It is difficult to say at what age she was not intimately acquainted 
with the merits and defects of the best essays and novels in the English 
Language.”’ It has been said that she was not fond of children, though 
she was a most charming aunt to a large circle of nephews and nieces, 
as their own letters testify, and that she had no sympathy for poor 
people, though one of her nieces writes of her aunts (Jane and Cassandra) 
as constantly sitting together making clothes for the poor and varying 
the occupation by teaching some boy or girl to read. Now making 
clothes may be pleasant, peaceful work, but teaching children to read 
implies real unselfishness on the part of a busy writer. Perhaps Jane 
has been misunderstood by some minds because all her most interesting 
and intimate letters to her sister were purposely destroyed by their 
owner. The ones that have been published were considered by 
Cassandra to be of so little interest (comparatively) that there would be, 
she imagined, no question of their publication, and she spared them. 
“* Surely it is safe to keep these,”’ must have been her thought. I suppose 
it is just barely possible—‘‘ I speak as a fool ’’—that the works of Sappho 
may be suddenly recovered from some buried library, but for the letters 
of Jane Austen there is no resurrection. So she is judged from her 
most trivial and not her most intimate ones. Therefore let us be 
grateful for a book which gives bits of the letters of people who knew 
her, to prove that she was a charming and sympathetic woman as well 
as one of our most gifted writers. 


ROOKS WORTH 


The Letters of William James, edited by Henry James, Jun. 
42S.) 

Studies in Dreams, by Mary Arnold-Foster, with a Foreword by Dr. 
Morton Prince. (Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) 

A Garden of Herbs, being a practical handbook to the making of an 
old English herb garden, together with numerous receipts from 
contemporary authors, by E. S. Rohde. (Lee Warner, 12s 6d.) 

Tony the Exceptional, by W. E. Norris. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
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ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


TAYLOR’S PORTRAIT FOR MID-SURREY. 

E reproduce this week, by kind permission of 

Mr. T. Martine Ronaldson, his portrait of J. H. 

Taylor. This portrait has been presented to the 

Mid-Surrey Club by the captain, Mr. McKechnie, 

and the formal presentation took place at the 
general meeting last Saturday. Taylor, as is well known, has 
been the professional at Mid-Surrey for twenty-one years, and 
this fact has already been very pleasantly signalised by his 
election as an honorary member. Mr. Ronaldson is himself 
a very good player, and this portrait is essentially a golfer’s 
picture of a golfer. It seems to me, if I may humbly say so, 
admirably characteristic. As one inhabitant of Richmond 
said to me—he is not a golfer, but a patriotic admirer of the 
town’s celebrities—-‘‘ That’s the man: he’s looking at you.”’ 
Much more sophisticated praise might say a great deal less 
than that. Taylor is looking at you, in his most benignant 
mood. The very angle of his cap is benign: it is not pulled 
down pugnaciously, as if he were fighting his way to victory 
through wind and rain. Excellent, too, and most characteristic 
is Mr. Ronaldson’s treatment of those big, powerful hands 
that bring the club down with so vicious a thud. Finally, the 
background will intrigue those who know the Old Deer Park, 
for the artist has boldly brought together two landmarks— 
the pretty old cedar tree at the twelfth hole and the 
familiar pagoda at Kew—in a position which they do not 
quite occupy in real life. The portrait is now to be seen 
at the exhibition of the Modern Society of Portrait Painters 
at the Royal Institute Galleries in Piccadilly. 


THE NEW BALL. 


It is difficult not to smile sometimes even at the most 
‘ugust assemblies, and at the moment it is rather amusing to 





J. H. TAYLOR. 
From the painting by Mr. T. M. Ronaldson. 
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contemplate the result of the efforts of the Royal and Ancient 
to limit the distance that a golf ball will go. Perhaps it is 
not fair to do so, because we know that if they had had their 
own way they would have standardised a floating ball; but 
they compromised with the American delegates who would 
not agree to this ‘‘ retrogressive policy.’’ The immediate 
result seems to be that the golf ball goes further than ever. 
The ball makers have, with devilish ingenuity, made a ball that 
comes within the new rule and goes further than golf balls ever 
went before. I have played with one of them myself and have 
heard glowing accounts of another. The one that I tried—of a 
very famous brand—certainly went a terribly long way, but it 
was also a delightful ball in other ways, having something of the 
feel and ‘“ click ”’ of a gutty and being decidedly amenable to 
control in the short game. In the case of one golfer of my 
acquaintance, this ball seems to have renewed his youth 
wonderfully, for he has suddenly taken to driving as he did 
twenty years ago, I know little of the art of ball making, but 
I am told that these new balls are more tightly wound than 
their predecessors. They are, of course, small and lie rather 
close to the ground, but in dry weather, at any rate, this will 
be a negligible disadvantage, I fancy. It hardly looks as if 
the present legislation on the subject could be permanent. We 
floster.”’ 


“a 


shall have to come to the 


THE AMERICAN STYMIE RULE. 

Judging from conversations that I have heard, a great 
many people seem to think that stymies are to be done away 
with in this country. Why they should think so I cannot 
imagine. The rule that was published last week was simply 
the rule as it now is in America. Brietly, it allows a player 
at any moment on the putting green to say to his opponent - 
‘Take away vour ball; I give you that putt.” The only 
time he will be compelled to tackle a stymie is when he has laid 
one to himself. This, however, will very seldom happen, for 
this reason: Suppose A, about to play a long putt, sees B's 
ball sitting on the opposite side of the hole in such a position 
that if he over-runs the hole he may stymie himself, he will 
instantly give B that putt and have his ball up. When the 
rule was originally suggested to the Americans I do not think 
it was intended that it should be thus interpreted ; it was meant 
only to apply to a ball that was actually in the way. However, 
the traditional coach and four seem to have been driven through 
the act of parliament and, as far as America is concerned, the 
stymie is at an end. I think that there ought to be one 
corollary to this new rule: If, when A is about to putt, B thinks 
that his ball occupies such a position as to be a help or “* guide ”’ 
to A, he ought to have the option of playing first. Otherwise 
\ is in the position of eating his cake and having it too. How- 
ever, it is not our business, because it is not our rule, and 
personally I trust that it never will be. 


THE ‘LADIES’ FIELD’ FOURSOMES. 


The Ladies’ Feld Wanockout Foursome Tournaments, which 
have been so great a success in the last two years at Ranelagh, 
will be plaved again on that entertaining little course next October. 
Meanwhile, other tournaments on the same lines are to be played 
on other courses: a Lancashire meeting at Birkdale on April 
12th, a South Wales Tournament at Radyr on May oth, roth, 
11th, and a Yorkshire meeting on June ryth, and 15th at the 
Harrogate Golf Club, Starbeck. One of the chief merits of these 
tournaments, as is well known, is that they are not confined to 
‘‘ tigers ''—or, I should rather say—to tigresses. Ladies with 
quite long handicaps enter and have a great dea! of fun for their 
money. The limit of combined handicap (L.G.U.) is 30, and 
those whose combined handicap exceed this total may enter and 
play on the limit. All entries and enquiries should be sent to 
Mrs. R. H. Deane, 23, Grange Road, Ealing. 


THE LAST OF A TRADITIO 

N 
By Horacr HvuTcCHINSON. 

HARLIE HUNTER of Prestwick is dead, and with him 
a tradition dies 1 am not sure but that he was its 
finest figure, and he was its last. All that the name 
of ‘Old Tom” Morris stood for in the east of Scotland 
the name of Charlie Hunter’ signified in the west. It 
Was a name that had less wide fame, because Charlie never 
won a champonship. I doubt whether he ever thought of 
Winning one, though he competed several times and got into 
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the prize list. That he should, nevertheless. have won himself 
a place on his own side of Scotland at all equal to ‘‘ Old Tom’s”’ 
on the other bears the stronger witness to rare qualities in the 
man, making good a golfing quality something below the best. 
Charlie was a gocd player, but never great. He had not the 
length of drive for a champion, and those old “ gutty’”’ bails 
took some hitting. To Charlie the gutties were not old, but the 
latest in new things. The ball he was teethed on was of the 
feather-stufied kind, for he was born in 1836 in the village of 
Prestwick. He was very steady, however, within his limits. 
Why he could not drive further I do not know, for he was a 
sturdily built ‘‘ chiel,’’ as he would have styled himself, of gocd 
height and an air of strength and vigour. 

He first took charge of the green and club-maker’s shop 
at Prestwick in 1864, for that was the year in which ‘‘ Old Tom,” 
who had held that charge, returned to his native St. Andrews. 
I know not by what machinations of ‘‘ our auld enemye of 
England” it happened, but within a year Charlie was tempted 
South to green-keep for the oldest golf club in the world, the 
Royal Blackheath. Andrew Strath took his place at Prestwick, 
but Strath died young, in 1868, and Charlie then went back to 
his natural allegiance. He never left it again. Charlie as a 
golfer was not in the class of ‘‘ Old Tom,”’ but he was of a far 
shrewder wit and speech. A better heart or finer nature neither 
he nor any man could have. Nature had put her hall-mark on 
Charlie’s face ; it was broad, genial, humorous, honest and open ; 
but the eyes were shrewd. He was not a man of many words, 
but couldturn a phrase and thumb-nail you a description. That 
indicaticn of his of a certain Mr. Abercromby, when one who 
did not know the gentleman by sight was going forth to ride on 
the links, has become classical—‘‘ a hog-backit, bull-neckit, bandy 
leggit chiel—an’ shapes fine for a golfer ?’’ Charlie’s Scots was 
of the broadest; but the seeker was not likely to mistake 
his man. 

The shop at Prestwick is between the club-house and the 
railway station. It opens upon the last hole and the first tee. 
It is, therefore, the most perfect kennel for a watch-dog Cerberus. 
There was nothing and no one that Charlie Hunter would not 
see. So, as the years went by, he became not only green-keeper 
and club-maker, but also conscience-keeper and match-maker to 
one and all of the men of Ayrshire, and beyond, who were 
habitually at the club. The question: ‘‘ What is your handicap ?”’ 
is one which began to have meaning only in the later years of 
Charlie’s long consulship; official handicaps were unknown. 
The terms of match-making, therefore, became subject to fine 
diplomacy, but at Prestwick, if diplomacy failed, there was an 
arbiter ever ready whose counsel never failed: ‘‘ We will go 
and ask Charlie. He was of an age and a class which made of 
expectoration a fine art and a valued aid to reflection. Twice 
having cleared his throat, as an aid to clarity of brain, with a 
precision only equalled by his putting, into the small fire on 
which his glue-pot simmered, he would give his oracular response 
which none ever disputed. They knew he was wiser than they 
in the matter, and at least equally honest. 

When Tom went to St. Andrews it made no difierence in 
their friendship. In course of the vears it was confirmed by the 
marriage of one of the Hunter boys to ‘“‘ Old Tom’s ” daughter. 
She died while still in young womanhocd, and the old man never 
forgot his grief in her loss. For more than half a century 
Charlie never failed, but once, owing to illness, in his office cf 
starting the competitions at Prestwick, and his figure holding 
the flag at the last green was as familiar as it was pleasant to 
see. Both there and on the East Coast greens, and even down 
in England, he and Old Tom used to foregather cn great 
occasions of championships and discuss golf in all its mocds 
and many tenses. Charle, younger than Tom, long outlived 
him. He was eighty-four this year. On the day of his death 
he took his tea as usual and died very soon after in his chair— 
happy in death as in life. 

Charlie was a second father in golf to that generation of 
voung Whighams, boys and girls, which rose at Prestwick under 
his very eye. One of them writes to me of him, grievously 
lamenting ‘‘ the loss of a landmark and of a very sincere and dear 
friend.’’ ‘ To the embryo golfer of the West of Scotland,’ he 
says, with an enthusiasm that is delightfully straight from the 
heart, ‘‘a word of praise or encouragement from Charlie was 


” 


as good as a hundred golf lessons from a modern professional. 
Many a time when funds were low he supplied the sinews of 
war in a much-needed driver or iron without submitting a bill. 
He was, without exception, the most respected citizen in his native 
village,” and ‘‘ to those who knew him his death has left a gap 
in the realm of golf that cannot be filled.”’ 


a) Te a4 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A GREAT PICTURE: THE NATION’S 


OPPORTUNITY. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The appeal which the National Art- 
Collections Fund is making; to raise what, 
in ordinary times, would be an insignificant 
sum to secure for the nation Pieter Brueghel’s 
‘* Adoration of the Kings” will, we hope, 
meet with a prompt and generous response. 
The fund has already deserved well of the 
nation by saving the Masaccio ‘‘ Madonna,” 
the ‘‘ Rokeby ” Velasquez and, above all, the 
‘“ Norfolk’? Holbein, in addition to a con- 
tinuous flow of less conspicuous acquisitions. 
The occasions for special public appeals, the 
crises which cannot be met by ordinary means, 
by the grants of galleries and museums, and 
by the fund’s regular subscribers do not occur 
often. But the purchase of this Brueghel is 
one of these exceptional occasions. It is the 
ynly chance we have of adding a really first- 
class example of a very rare master to the 
National Gallery, and such an opportunity 
cannot recur. Great galleries can only be 
made and maintained by the seizing of oppor- 
tunities like the present, and it would be a 
reflection on our national good sense if such 
a chance were allowed to pass. The appeal 
of the National Art-Collections Fund is backed 
by the best artistic authority in the country, 
so that no one need have any doubt that a 
donation sent to the fund, at Hertford House, 
Manchester Square, is not thoroughly well 
bestowed. This wonderful picture by one 
who is, perhaps, the rarest of all great masters 
of the Netherlands is notable in more than one 
way. In it we see for the last time the old 
Netherland tradition of rich transparent colour 
employed with that breadth and that complete 
mastery which the brothers Van Eyck were 
the first to show. Not inaptly, therefore, is 
the picture placed for the time being almost 
side by side with John van Eyck’s famous 
‘‘Jean Arnolfini.” We can turn from one 
masterpiece to the other and feel that if this 
magnificent tradition of painting sprang into 
being, as it were, with the Van Eycks, that in 
the work of Pieter Brueghel, its last great 
exponent, the tradition suffers no diminution. 
We may indeed note in the Brueghel a greater 
variety of touch, a more swift and summary 
brushwork, yet these changes from the im- 
perturbable perfection of Van Eyck are, as we 
must recognise, an inevitable development 
of the desire to express motion instead of 
tranquillity. For if Brueghel’s technique is 
still practically identical with that of John 
van Eyck, the spirit of his age is wholly 
different. Van Eyck, Memling, Van der Goes 
and the other great masters of the Flemish 
quattrocento lived in an age when men at least 
seemed to be always grave and devout. Brueghel 
is a child of the turbulent period of the 
Reformation and of a country where all 
attempts at reform were most savagely repressed. 
His protest against current bigotry and current 
dogma thus takes no very violent form. He is 
content, like More and Erasmus and so many 
other humanists of his time, to indulge ina little 
laughter and to try to reproduce the scene ot 
the Adoration of the Kings in the way in which, 
to his mind, it might actually have occurred. 
He cannot believe in the glittering pageantry, 
with which men like Mabuse were content to 
satisfy the patronage of the time. He must 
show the personages of the Gospel as simple 
folk, made still more delightfully human by 
the play of his satiric fancy.—C. J. 

[The whole sum for which the society 
appeals is £7,500. They have decided to 
make a beginning by contributing £1,000 
from existing funds. A further £3,000 has 
been subscribed privately by members of the 
society, leaving £3,500 still to be raised.—Eb.] 


ENGLISH ARMORIAL CARPETS. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—Let me refer to Mr. W. G. Thomson’s 
article in your issue of January 22nd. If the 
Docwra family was not allied by marriage 
to that of St. John of Bletso until 1596, how 
did it come about that Sir Thomas Docwra, 
Grand Prior of the Hospitallers in England, 
who died in 1527, was the donor of a carpet 
to Lord St. John? Should not the date 
read 1496? In that year Sir Thomas was 
Turco-police of the Hospitaller Order. He 
became Grand Prior in 1501.—A. C. YATE. 
[We have referred our correspondent’s 
letter to Mr. W. G. Thomson, who writes : 
“The extract from the inventory of Cardinal 
Wolsey, quoted by me, proves that the gift 


was made to the Cardinal by Docwra, who is 
styled therein ‘ Lord of St. John’s,’ as he is 
in most State documents of the time—a fact 
not generally known. The Docwra family 
and that of St. John of Bletso became allied 
by the marriage of Periam Docwra to Martha, 
daughter of the third Lord St. John of Bletso, 
about 1596. Periam was a descendant of the 
brother of the Grand Prior.’’—Epb.] 








POULTRY KEEPING EXPERIMENT. 
To THE Eptror. 


THE 


S1r,—I enclose the weekly statement together 
with a few interesting facts : 
2,001 eggs produced during the 

past week cost for food and 


labour .. 2.37d. each 
The eggs sold to the shop realised 3.25d. each 
Each bird ate 29.56 ozs. 


The food used cost j per Ib. 2.43d. 


Poultry farmers should work out these four 
factors weekly. 2,001 eggs were produced 
but 2,275 were sold, the balance of 274 being 
brought over from last week. The shop which 
buys my eggs does not collect regularly to 
the day. I made a somewhat similar experiment 
in 1915, and on comparing the financial results 
obtained it seems to me that egg production 
then was more profitable than it is going to 
be in 1921. A correspondent, Mr. C. F. 
Lawrence, has asked me the following questions 
as to the first article on my experiment : 
(1) Ios. rent was paid for the week ending 
January 15th; was none paid to Novem- 
ber 30th? None appears to be charged. 
(2) Was the start made in May? (3) Were 
full grown laying birds purchased? (4) Is 


the farm confined to one breed ? (5) What is 
the cost to-day of the plant required for 
g81 birds ? (6) Would not the gr ound get foul 
and start disease in after years if 325 birds 
per acre were kept ? My answers are = Gp 
have about twelve acres of land, three of which 
I use for poultry. I think ros. a week a fair 
rent to charge for these three acres, together 
with the necessary outbuildings. ‘The property 
is my own. I did not charge rent for 1920 
because the work was not in full swing until 
the autumn and I hayed much of the land. 
(2) I started in January. (3) I bought sixty-five 
stock birds, all their eggs being hatched ; there 
were also a few eggs which I incubated. (4) No ; 
Light Sussex, Rhode Islands and White 
Wyandottes. (5) About £700. (6) I have kept 
this number of birds to the acre for six con- 
secutive years without disease, but I prefer 
to move the pens to fresh ground every year. 


STATEMENT FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 29TH. 


£ s. ad 
1,829lb. of food eaten cost.. ee ef ee 
Shell and grit cost , is o 7 6 
Time paid out for feeding, ete, 2 EG. BI 
Advertising, {1 ; carriage, £1 3s. 4d. By: 4 
Rent, 1os.; depreciation of plant, 
fi birds; £1 2 10 6 
£20 TZ 2 
2,275 eggs sold for .. ie ie £83 8 
2 cockerels (killing) ee — O44 © 
$49 1 8 


rh Ze “GO: 85 


F. G. PAYNTER 


Balance .. 
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PECULIARITIES OF MISTLETOE. 
To THE Epitor. 
Sir,—Is your correspondent H. E. correct 
when he states (issue January 22nd, page 110) 
that elm trees at Hampton Court have literally 
enormous bunches of mistletoe on their upper 
branches? If so, the matter is worthy of 
special notice, as there are very few, if any, 
authentic instances of mistletoe growing on 
elm. Mistletoe is common at Hampton 
Court on lime trees, some of which resemble 
elms in contour, but that is another story. 


The question is of considerable scientific 
interest.—H. C. 
THE ARAN ISLANDERS. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of two Aran 
Island canoes or coracles, moored alongside 
the steamer from Galway. ‘The structure of 
the canoes is, as you will see, strong, but is 
covered only with about an eighth of an inch 
of canvas which is saturated with tar and pitch. 
The long, thin oars, which look rather like 
giant toothpicks, are a peculiar feature. The 
steamer from Galway calls normally at the 





ARAN ISLAND CORACLES. 


islands twice a week, but during the winter the 
islanders are sometimes cut off from all com 
munications by rough weather, and consequently 
reduced to a state of semi-starvation.—A. W. 
CUTLER. 


THE COST OF HORSE PLOUGHING. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—The competition for the prize of {£10 


offered by us for the best statement of the cost 
of horse ploughing, recently mentioned in 
your columns, has brought us a vast number 
of replies. The decision will not be made 
until after the end of this month and, therefore, 
we can give no guide yet as to how the figures 
run, as this might affect competitors whose 
returns have not yet been sent in. The object 
of this competition was to arouse the interest 
of farmers to work out carefully and in detail 
just how much horse ploughing really costs, 
as it is surprising how many farmers have never 
gone into details with regard to this matter 
and do not appreciate the fact that tractor 
ploughing can be done for so much less than 
horse ploughing. ‘The following letter, received 
in to-day’s mail, is typical of a number which 
have been received : ** I must say how surprised 
I am to find how much it costs to plough an 
acre of land. I had never thought of the cost 
until I saw your offer, which set me thinking. 
I have been quite honest with myself with 
regard to the costs, and when I reckoned up 
the cost I was most surprised, since I had not 
thought it cost half as much.” In their own 
interests it is very advisable for all ‘farmers, in 
these times of falling prices, to work out for 
themselves carefully the details of all pro- 
duction and to compare the relative 
costs of horse operations as compared with 
tractors. There are exceedingly few jobs 
on the farm which cannot be done more 
cheaply, as well as more quickly, with a light 


costs, 
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weight farm tractor than with animal power.— 
E. H. Arnott (for the Austin Motor Company, 
Limited). 


HOUGHTON HALL TAPESTRIES OF 
‘THE KINGS AND QUEENS.” 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—With regard to the tapestry of Anne of 
Denmark from the picture by Van Somer, I 
discovered, after the article of January 22nd 
went to press, that the building in the back- 


ground was not, as had been supposed, 
Hampton Court, but Oatlands. Now Mr. 


Herbert Andrews kindly gives the following 
information : ‘“‘ The seventeenth century manu- 
scripts in the library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which relate to the collections of 
Charles I, state definitely that the background 
of the Van Somer portrait which is now at 
Hampton Court, and from which the tapestry 
was copied, contains ‘a Landskip of Oat- 
lands.’”’ Before this authoritative entry came 
to light the building had been variously 
described as Theobalds, Hampton Court and 
St. James’. As regards the tapestry of James I, 
Mr. Ernest Law writes that: “ It appears to 
me to be from Vandyck’s make up from 
pictures and miniatures of that King by Van 
Somer which is now in St. George’s Hall at 
Windsor.”” He also asks, ‘“‘ What is the house 
in Charles’ background?” This appears to 
be not so much a house as part of a town with 
a church on the edge of wide water. It had 
occurred to me that it might be intended for a 
part of Whitehall and Westminster as seen 
from the opposite bank of the Thames. But 
the resemblance to the real scene, as it will 
then have appeared, is so slight as to make the 
conjecture unlikely, and I struck it out of the 
article. It would, however, be very interesting 
if anvone can give a more plausible or even 


positive answer to Mr. Law’s query.—H. 
Avray TIPPING. 
THE LONGEVITY OF BIRDS. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I saw a letter lately in CouNTRY LIFE on 
this subject ; I therefore write to tell you that 
we have just lost our magpie, John, which, it 
he had lived till April, would have been twenty- 
five. He was quite well until the last, but did 
not recover his feathers very well after last 
year’s moulting. He was a beautiful talker 
and his notes were just like the human voice. 
‘* His brother John,” as he used to call him, 
died aged eighteen.—H. T. BARKER. 

**CROP” OF 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—My friend Mr. W. Havery, who was for 
some years principal keeper on the Eddystone 
Lighthouse and, during a week spent by me 
upon that tower, was my host, is now enjoying 
the coveted position of “principal”? at a 
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“* shore ”’ station—that of St. Ann’s Lighthouse 
on the coast of Pembrokeshire. Here he is 
able to supplement his income and amuse his 
leisure hours by a little pastoral work, keeping 
a flock of sheep. In a letter just received he 
says, “‘I have had a very good season with 
lambs ; from eleven ewes I had twenty-five 
lambs. Everyone around here told me that 
it was a record crop.” Surely this must be 
the case, the average per ewe working out at 
two and a quarter lambs.—ArTHUR O. COOKE, 


A FREAK POTATO. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Here is a picture of the funniest freak 
It has four legs, 


potato I have ever seen. 





ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE ? 


head and tail complete, and stands unaided 
upon the table like a toy animal. What animal 
I am not quite sure. Its tail suggests a pig, 
but otherwise it is like a small puppy. This 
curious specimen has not been faked in any 
way, and is just as it was lifted from a garden 
at Walton Heath.—C. 


FLYING FOX AS A STALLION. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I am writing to ask you if you could 
possibly reprint a portrait of Flying Fox as a 
stallion. This picture appeared in COUNTRY 
LirE somewhere, I think, between June, 1903, 
and June, 1905. I may say that I have been a 
constant subscriber to your paper from its 
initial number as Racing Illustrated, and I 
have some twenty or so bound volumes which 
I prize very much, especially the three of 
Racing Illustrated and the earlier ones of 
Country Lire. Unfortunately, one of the 
few issues that I have lost appears to 
be the one with the picture of Flying Fox.— 
Apam T. Tay.Lor, Launceston, Tasmania. 
[We gladly comply with our correspondent’s 
request. —-ED.] 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


CHANGING LONDON 


ERHAPS it would be too strong a 

term to use of the transition of certain 

West End squares from residential 

to professional and commercial use 

to say that it was causing any anxiety 

to the persons most immediately 
affected. For one thing, quite irrespective of 
any restrictions imposed by deeds and agree- 
ments, the class of firm or person who 
can legitimately aspire to occupy premises in 
any of the great West End squares now being 
partly or wholly devoted to business Purposes is 
usually keen to safeguard the amenities. That 
assured, there need be no perceptible difference 
in the enjoyment of the residential character 
of a particular spot. ‘Take a square which 
has long since ceased to be purely or mainly 
residential, Russell Square, once the favourite 
centre of prosperous and aspiring people like 
those Thackeray depicted in the Osbornes. The 
majority of the houses are leased to societies, 
such as the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute, and ‘‘ Labour ”’ itself has invaded 
the square. 

What in fact does such a use of the houses 
amount to? Simply, in the majority of cases, 
that a few members or committee-men call, 
and that there is a little more animation than 
there used to be. But, unless he knew that a 
house was being utilised in that way, it is more 
than likely that even the next door neighbour 
might never suspect it. There is in short 
nothing inherent in the professional or higher 
commercial utilisation of house property which 
should annoy any ordinarily reasonable mortal. 
It is well that this is so, for the pressure for 
accommodation in the West End is such that 
rentals and conditions are now offered by 
would-be tenants and buyers which must 
severely test ground landlords’ firmness in 
dealing with the properties. 

Hanover Square has come to be recognised 
as a purely professional and business centre, 
and the demand for offices and showrooms is 
so great there, and everywhere within a similar 
radius of Oxford Circus, that terms generous 
enough to break down the residential tradition 
of the corresponding open space on the other 
side of Oxford Street, Cavendish Square, 
have been freely offered, and the beginning of 
the transition of that square is seen in more 
than one recent announcement. South of 
Piccadilly that most exclusive of squares, 
St. James’s, some time ago succumbed to the 
temptation of the high rents and high prices 
obtainable for the houses, not as residences, 
but as offices. Few of the houses there are 
any longer solely residential, and around the 
square a new aggregation of members of 
certain businesses is seen. Just as Bedford 
Row is mainly given up to solicitors, so the 
streets about St. James’s Square are becoming 
largely identified with estate agents and 
auctioneers, either as their head or branch 
offices. The square itself has contributed one 
of its noblest houses to the service of a well 
known firm, and the opening of the offices 
and of the new mart by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons, probably some time in March, marks a 
significant departure both in the history of 
the square and of Londen estate agency. 

The extremely high pressure on all 
existing accommodation in the West End is 
causing attention to be given to localities 
which have hitherto stoud a little way out of 
the main stream. It is, for instance, ensuring 
for parts of Soho a more dignified and remunera- 
tive use than they have yet enjoyed. In and near 
Golden Square the concentration of a branch 
of the textile trades is giving a new aspect to 
rental values, and consequently also to prices 
of freeholds, and premises which have hitherto 
found a market mainly for lodging the foreign 
element are now being let for offices and store- 
rooms, and one great block which was until 
lately used as a workhouse—an anomaly in 
the heart of the West End—has come into the 
market for letting on a building lease, and the 
site hitherto associated with poverty and misery 
and public expense may come into service for 
a huge block of flats, offices and stores, and 
vield its quota to the public revenues. 

Some little distance to the northward of 
Oxford Circus, on the northern edge of 
Regent’s Park, another great change is fore- 
shadowed if the aims of the purchasers of a 
large area of land from Lord Howard de 
Walden are achieved, namely, the creation of 
a great colony of flats, which are to be, partly 
it all events, run on a new system of what 
nay be briefly termed ‘“ hire-purchase.”’ 





These are but some of the districts which are 
undergoing a change, and they seem to show 
that, if the financial inducement is strong 
enough, there is no regional limit to the con- 
version from the old-time dignified residential 
and fashionable to the modern progressive 
and, happily, equally dignified commercial and 
professional purposes. The firms which are 
entering the hitherto purely residential areas 
are keenly alive to the amenities of life, and if 
a house has any antique charm most firms are 
only too glad to preserve it, and thus from one 
aspect there is nothing to fear from the taking 
of even the most prized examples of London 
domestic architecture for modern professional 
use. It has not always been so, and there are 
some sad cases which might be mentioned 
where priceless old wall paintings and carvings 
have been ruthlessly sacrificed to the indiffer- 
ence of a new class of occupation. The 
transition of London’s squares to-day will not, 
for the most part, involve anything of that kind. 


FIXING DATES OF SALE. 


HIS month ought to witness the fixing of 

a good many dates for auction of estates 
which have so far been but the subject of 
preliminary announcements. Sir William 
Cresswell Gray’s South Devon mansion, 
Membland Hall, and the remaining portion 
of the land are to come under the hammer, in 
March, of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
whose early auctions include an Oxford Circus 
site already referred to. 

Captain Piers Jones has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer by auctjon 
at an early date the outlying portions of the 
Llanerch estate, Trefnant, situated in the Vale 
of Clwyd, between St. Asaph and Trefnant. 
The property, which extends to nearly 
1,500 acres, includes the three attractive 
country residences Maes-Elwy, Hafod and 
Bryn Polyn, about twenty-four grazing and 
dairy farms and small holdings, and 120 acres 
of woodlands. 

The Hanover Square firm has also been 
instructed by Sir Charles Knightley to dispose 
of about 2,000 acres, forming the outlying 
agricultural portions ‘of the Fawsley estate, 
Northamptonshire, including feeding and corn- 
growing farms and small holdings and important 
oak woodlands. This is an estate famous for 
the unbroken continuity of its tenure, and the 
land is equally noted for its agricultural value. 

On February 16th Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley are to sell at Northallerton the 
Newton House estate, Bedale, in the North 
Riding. Newton House is a moderate-sized 


residence in the Italian style in 60 acres of 


parklands and woodlands bordering on the 
Great North Road, and once belonged to a 
Duchess of Cleveland. The property is in 
the centre of the Bedale Hunt, and it includes 
five mixed farms, small holdings, accommo- 
dation lands and woodlands, in all 1,180 acres, 
to be offered in twenty-five lots. The firm 
will offer for sale in the spring The Pantiles, 
Englefield Green, three miles from Staines. 


‘THE WOODLANDERS.”’ 


LORD DIGBY’S approaching sale, through 

Messrs. Hy. Duke and Son, of Clinger, 
406 acres, near Sherborne and Dorchester, 
on February 26th, will interest readers of 
Thomas Hardy’s work ‘“‘ The Weodlanders,’ 
for it lies in the heart of the scene of that 
novel. Clinger is a_ self-contained estate, 
admirably suited for the occupying owner who 
wishes to devote himself to dairying and stock 
raising on economic lines and at the same time 
obtain a comfortable home of inexpensive 
character and the best of natural sport, the 
estate being very conveniently situated for 
hunting with the Blackmore Vale and Cattis- 
tock Hounds. The other farms on the estate 
are of smaller area, and the houses are good. 

The important Hants sporting estate, West 
Tisted, near Alresford, about 2,250 acres, 
belonging to Sir Joseph Tichborne, has been 
sold by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. It 
includes seven farms and fully a score of 
cottages. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons announce the 
sale of Wateringbury Place, Maidstone, a 
fine old Queen Anne house standing in pleasure 
grounds and park of about 82 acres. Water- 
ingbury Place was for many years the seat of 
the late Mr. Thomas Brocklebank, who spent 
large sums upon it and greatly improved the 
pleasure grounds. They have also sold, for 


Sir Thomas Sutherland, Coldharbour Wood, 
his estate of 160 acres near Liss. 


LADYE PLACE, HURLEY-ON-THAMES. 


FOR two hundred and fitty yards between 

Henley and Marlow at Hurley-on-hames 
the grounds of Ladye Place are lapped by the 
stream. Its gardens are of a quite exceptional 
degree of old-world delight, and the house 
has an air of ancient peace, as indeed it should 
have, since for centuries there was at this 
spot an ecclesiastical settlement. The stabling 
is built out of the remains of the Benedictine 
monastery, which Geoffrey de Mandeville 
established in the vear 1086. ‘The estate was 
transferred to the Lovelace family at the 
Reformation, and its later occupiers included 
the Dukes of Marlborough, Viscount Ashbrook 
and Admiral Kempenfeldt, whose name _ is 
chiefly remembered through the poem com- 
memorating the loss of the Royal George. In 
the crypt the conspiracy to bring William of 
Orange to this country was carried on. ‘The 
tithe barn, dovecot and old refectory, and the 
remains of the site of the mansion of the Earl 
of Lovelace are interesting and picturesque 
features of the grounds. Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons are the agents. 

February 22nd has been appointed by 
that firm as the date for offering the excellent 
old Essex mansion near Kelvedon, known as 
Felix Hall. It lies midway between Chelmsford 
and Colchester. Messrs. Surridge and Son 
are associated with the Cockspur Street firm 
in the sale. 

The first properties defin‘tely for auction 
in the St. James’s Square mart. which the firm 
is about to open, are notified, among them 
being The Manor House, Little Berkhamp- 
stead, on April 12th, and a freehold in the 
Hindhead district called Hewshott House, 
Liphook, a remodelled Georgian residence 
with 47 acres. This property has the advan- 
tage of a long frontage to the Wey. It is to be 
submitted on March 15th. Another property 
is The Old House, Sevenoaks, a Georgian 
structure in all its original perfection, supple- 
mented, as they should be, by modern con- 
veniences. ‘This house overlooks Knole Park. 


LORD WHARNCLIFFE’S SALES. 


Lord Wharncliffe, through Mr. Joseph 
Stower, has sold remaining portions of the 
Wortley and Carlton estates, near Sheffield, 
for £12,446 at auction, and {55,000 in private 
treaty. 

A typical Somersetshire house is Ball 
Copse Hall, Brent Knoll, nestling on the 
southern slope of a gloriously wooded hill 
not far from the Burnham golf links. The 
house is of Tudor character and in perfect 
order for immediate entry. It is to be sold 
in the City on February 16th by Messrs. Wilson 
and Co. 

On February 24th, at Winchester House, 
Messrs. Osborn and Mercer will submit The 
Shrubbery, a Berkshire residence at Burgh- 
field, a small property but having very beautiful 
gardens. They have just sold about 1,000 acres 
of the Belmont estate, near Hereford, com- 
prising some of the best land in that part of 
the country. 

The Duke of Somerset’s Leicestershire 
property, Burton Hall, one of the fine old 
Georgian houses in the market, will, failing 
an early private offer, be submitted to auction 
by Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners. 
It is in the centre of the Quorn country. 

Prices are quoted from £4,000 upwards for 
country houses in the hands of Messrs. 
Castiglione and Scott, among them a modern 
gabled house near Wellington College, with 
63 acres, and another with 47 acres on the 
Lincolnshire borders of Notts, is for sale as a 
whole for £8,000, or, with 10 acres, for £5,000. 

The upset price of St. Margarets, Paisley, 
for sale at Glasgow on February 16th (Jas. H. 
Dunn and Allison, Paisley) is £5.500. The 
house, in white stone, is in the Scots baronial 
style. 

“4 A vicarage, that of Hurstbourne Tarrant, 
is among the recent private sales of Messrs. 
Thake and Paginton. In that case Messrs. 
Rumsey and Rumsey were jointly concerned. 
The former firm’s list includes Diane Lodge, 
Purton, and 50 acres of pasture; ‘Tentfield 
Lodge, Newbury, and 11 acres; Hurstcroft, 
Bramley; Hillside, Pyle Hill, Newbury ; 
Clovelly, Eversley; Hartley, Blackwater, 
and other residences in the Newbury 
district. ARBITER. 








“LINCOLNSHIRE” AND 
“NATIONAL” WEIGHTS 


A PRELIMINARY GLANCE AT THE HANDICAP. 


ATURALLY, the publication of the weights for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap and Grand National is an 
incident of special importance to all interested in racing. 
Speculation as to what this or that animal will carry 
remains speculation no longer. The handicappers’ 

ideas must be the public’s, for there can be no deviation from 


them. There must come almost immediately the acceptance 
stage. Then we shall learn something as to owners ideas, 


whether they are satisfied or dissatisfied, or whether they entered 
merely to find out how their anima!s were officially regarded 
by the officials responsible for the weights. 

Take first the case of the Lincolnshire Handicap. In a 
general sense there was, I think, most curiosity to know how the 
three year old Monarch would be handicapped, for it is agreed 
that he must have pretensions to win the Derby this year. He 
won high-class races last year, including the Middle Park Plate, 
notwithstanding which there existed a prejudice against him 
for the reason that he is only a three year old, and animals ot that 
age have so rarely won this handicap. 

Sceptre carried under 7st. at Lincoln. Monarch has been 
set to carry 7st. 5lb., and somehow I do not think he will attain 
to anything like the brilliance of the famous filly. I do not 
think we shall see Monarch at Lincoln next month, though 
his late owner and trainer, Mr. Sievier, certainly had ideas 
of running him for it at one time. But what if the colt shows 
no evidence of coming to hand in time ? What if there exist 
reasons why he cannot be trained so soon : Obviously he would 
not be there to run. In any case, I cannot take him seriously 
at 7st. 5lb. 

Grand Fleet heads the handicap at ost. He is an old horse 
that is better on a racecourse than on the home gallops, but in 
spite of that fact he is surely over-weighted. If Poltava can get 
the course—he certainly got more than the distance in that very 
fast run Derby last year—he will beat Grand Fleet at 2lb. 
Moreover, you may take it from me that Donoghue will ride 
Mr. Walter Raphael's grey horse, as I have an idea Lord Derby’s 
March Along will be missing from the field at Lincoln. Furious, 
last year’s winner, has not escaped observation. At 8st. 8lb. 
| have no fancy at all for him. Wavy Stripe, the Irish horse 
that kept on winning races last year in Ireland, may have got 
more at 8st. zlb. than his admirers and backers, before the 
weights appeared, thought likely. Apart from that, it is suggested 
that the horse has recently had influenza. If that be true, he can 
be wiped out of consideration. Corn Sack at 8st. 5lb. has quite 
plenty to do, but he is more likely to be reserved for the City 
and Suburban. Orpi at 8st. 4ib. must be brought into serious 
calculation. This horse has very fine speed, and you must have 
this attribute with fitness to win this handicap at Lincoln. 

It is not settled yet whether Lacrosse or Soranus shall 
represent Mr. S. B. Joel, who last week left for South Africa. 
The latter has not been overleoked by the handicapper, while 
Lacrosse has not fulfilled early promise. Most Beautiful is 
likely to be an absentee, but I suppose Ugly Duckling at 7st. 1olb. 
will continue to fascinate people. Many hundreds of miles away 
from England the other day I was given a tip from an excellent 
source for the Irish horse, Royal Ashe. I merely place the fact 
on record and am quite prepared to be interested in any move 
for this horse. His form is not at all bad. Earna has got only 
gst. This mare has been a big tip for a long time past. She was 
a winner at Newmarket last back-end, and on that form she has 
been given a distinct chance. But on the form she showed when 
she beat Hainault and Irish Elegance earlier in her career gocdness 
knows what she has in hand. It is suggested that Reggie Day, 
who won the Cesarewitch with Bracket, has brought her back 
to her best form. Win the War is another nicely handicapped 
one, and I expect to see this one accepted for. The winning 
hurdler, Sprig of Orange, will attract some people who have 
lively memories of how the hurdler Furious won last year, but in 
my opinion the former is lacking in the necessary pace to begin 
with. The winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap comes from 
those that get away in the tront rank. That is my invariable 
experience after seeing the race year after vear. Personal 
inclinations and other considerations induce me at the moment 
to favour Orpi, Royal Ashe and Karna. 

I always think the Grand National Steeplechase is a far 
easier race to deal with. Horses, even the best of them else- 
where, have so clearly defined their limitations at Aintree. Thus, 
although Silver Ring at 12st. 7lb. obviously has Mr. Topham’s 
admiration, I do not think he has any chance, for the reason 
that he has never impressed me as a four mile and a half horse. 
He has been given more weight than I thought would be the case ; 
but then I always think that Sir James Buchanan’s horses for 
some reason form an attractive target for the handicapper’s 
Ballvboggan, too, at 12st. 2lb. gives me the idea that 
he may be over-weighted, but I am not surprised to find Turkey 
Buzzard (12st. 2lb.) and Clonree (12st.) well looked after. The 
most interesting horse in the race is Always, still only a six year 
old. He has made a pretty big mark during the last year, and 
while some thought he would get top weight, others had the idea 
that he could not possibly be overdone as a five year old. In 
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awarding him 12st. the handicapper has, I think, been very fair 
Old Tay Bridge (11st. 8lb.) appeals to me as quite the mos 
likely to win the race among those entered by the Findon trainer 
Robert Gore. He is a horse of great scope and power, and it is 
by no means certain where his possibilities of improvement an 
achievement cease. Wavertree (11st. 13lb.) has an improve: 
record of late, but somehow I do not care for him as a horse fo 
the Grand National course. I know that some excellent judge 
share the opinion. How cdd it is to see on the 11st. 7lb. mark 
horse that has not yet even jumped a fence in public! I refe 
to the Cesarewitch winner, Ivanhoe. 

There are some extraordinarily bad horses in the rac 
including a few that would not be capable of winning a sellin 
steeplechase on any decent course. And precisely for that reaso 
I must mark with favour such as Always, Turkey Buzzard ary 
Old Tay Bridge. PHILIPPOS. 


CHEAPER CARTRIDGES 


OBEL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, previously Explosiv« 

Trades, have just given notice of a very important 

change of policy in regard to the supply of cartridges : 

more important, perhaps, on account of what is 

indicated as likely to happen than from the more 
apparent consequences. Most cheering is, of course, the reduction 
in the cost of cartridges by some 20 per cent. When the trade 
combine was announced a great feature was made of the 
economies which would result from co-ordination of effort ard 
the cessation of overlapping in the departments of manufacture 
and distribution. Very naturally the buyer of cartridges was 
indignant when, instead of seeing a reduction, he was muictcd 
in two heavy rises, following cthers previcus to the amalga- 
mation. He refused to be consoled with the assurance that 
but for the joining of forces still higher exactions would have 
been necessary. Anyhow, the tide has now turned, and though 
the reduction may not satisfy our ultimate desires, it is as pleasing 
as the present lengthening of days which assures us that the 
blackest pericd of winter has been passed. 


ANONYMOUS POWDERS DEAD. 


The change to which I attach even greater importance 
than to that of price is the decision to load what are known 
as proprietary cartridges not cnly in the best kinds of cases but 
with high quality powders, such as E.C., Smckeless Liamend 
and Schultze. Nobel, Limited, have acquired by purchase 
world-famous smokeless powders, the pioneers of their kind ; 
they have taken over the gocdwill which results from, say, an 
aggregate of a millicn pounds sterling expenditure on adver- 
tisement, backed throughout by a supreme quality of material, 
and the only cartridges they sell are of the cheapest construction 
leaded with powders which have not even the saving grace of a 
name. Surely, this does not sound like wise commercial policy. 
There should be no justificaticn either of direct interest or 
expediency to stop a concern from selling duly branded gocds 
the best they are capable of making. The sporting community 
expects the best, and we gladly record the fact that its expecta- 
tions are about to be realised. 

Nothing in the offer of superior quality branded cartridges 
will interfere with the present system of supply by retail firms 
who have made a deservedly high reputation for cartridges of 
their own leading. Where there may be a change is in the 
material purchased by shooting men who buy their cartridges 
locally or are otherwise not served by their own particulur 
gunmaker. Such as these will find cartridges on sale at the 
various centres of distribution of the highest attainable quali 
and bearing a guarantee more convincing than that of tle 
particular vendor from whom the gecds are obtained. 

Competition long ago brought into being the wholesa 
supplier of complete cartridges, and these found a ready mark 
among distributors who did not want to be bothered wit 
cartridge loading. More than that, factory loading soon attain 
a standard of excellence which the smaller scale of working w. 
unable to reprcduce. So things went on, but the factory-load 
cartridge was almost exclusively confined to the cheaper qualitic 
the manufacturer concentrating this department of his eff 
on the cheaper and less so’gné goods. 

CERTIFICATED BRANDS. 

This is now to be altered. Eley Pegamoid cases loaded wi h 
E.C. or S.D. powder will be purchasable retail for 23s. per 1° 
Then there will be two cartridges of lined construction, ccmmon 
known as gastight, selling at 21s. Then the Primax and Aci 
varieties with the same high-class fillings will be sold at 1¢ 
while the Grand Prix, Bonax and Eley Smokeless, similaz 
favoured, will be marketed at 16s. 

Personally, I am more than delighted. Half my cccupati:n 
disappeared when cartridges began to be loaded cn lucky-b. g 
principles. And my cccupation is more or less that of acti: g 
as curator of the sportsman’s interests. Nothing is bettr 
suited than the cartridge for mass-prcduction. But send it out 
into the world with its principal ingredient anonymous, and 
deprive it of the known best materials and mcde or construction, 
and where are you? Granting a gocd case, the essence of a 
gocd cartridge is perfectly standardised powder, accurately 
charged. We are now within measurable distance of seeing the 
formula duly complied with. . Max Baker. 
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